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A Flourishing Craft: 

Teaching Intelligence Studies 

Foreword 

This Conference on Teaching Intelligence Studies at Colleges and Universities estab- 
lishes another benchmark in the advancement of thought on the democratization of the 
concept of intelligence and of the intelligence calling. In the tradition of Sherman Kent's 
Strategic Intelligence for American World Policy (1949) and Roger Hilsman's Strategic 
Intelligence and National Decisions (1956), and in the spirit of Klaus Knorr's Foreign 
Intelligence and the Social Sciences , Research Monograph No. 17 (Princeton, NJ: Center 
of International Studies, 1964), this collection of papers highlights the convergence of 
academic and applied factions in the pursuit of intelligence professionalism. 

The environment of intelligence studies has been documented over the years by aca- 
demic surveys and Conference proceedings. Bruce Watson and Peter Dunn's Military 
Intelligence and the Universities (Boulder, CO: Westview, 1984) reflects on the status of 
intelligence studies from the perspective of the Defense Intelligence College, now the 
Joint Military Intelligence College. Their work was followed quickly by Marjorie Cline's 
Teaching Intelligence in the Mid-1980s (Washington, DC: National Intelligence Study 
Center, 1985), a review of College and University course offerings on an international 
scale. The Central Intelligence Agency's Center for the Study of Intelligence hosted a 
Symposium in 1993 that documented progress made toward the release of crucial histori- 
cal material for understanding the contribution of intelligence to U.S. policymaking and 
implementation. The Center's Symposium on Teaching Intelligence, October 1-2 1993: A 
Report (Washington, DC: CSI, 1994) and subsequent stream of publications have dramat- 
ically improved scholarly access to important information. The Center has also made 
available many articles from Studies in Intelligence (see www.odci.gov/csi/studies/). 
Efforts now underway include an international survey for Intelligence and National Secu- 
rity of academic intelligence courses being offered and an even more comprehensive 
international survey of applied as well as academic intelligence study programs by Karen 
Frykfors von Hekkel of Sweden. 

Authors in this volume merely represent the many others who harbor a boundless pas- 
sion for learning and teaching about intelligence. Nearly all the authors come to the craft 
with years of experience in the application of intelligence principles and practices, usually 
but not always within government circles. Readers will note some very well-known 
names among these authors, and the College is pleased to count two of its own faculty 
among them. The Editor also notes that the next Occasional Paper in this series. Intelli- 
gence Essentials for Everyone, will continue the impulse toward convergence of govern- 
ment and private-sector reflection on the science and art of intelligence. 

Russell G. Swenson, Editor 

AFswerg@dia.osis.gov 
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Teaching Intelligence: 

The Intellectual Challenges 

Mark M. Lowenthal 
Open Source Solutions, USA 

Introduction 

On its face, the teaching of intelligence should not be extremely difficult. Intelligence, 
as an enterprise and activity, has established norms, fairly well-accepted functions, and an 
ever-growing body of literature from which to draw. And yet, teaching intelligence in a 
way that gives a substantial appreciation for the subtleties, the nuances and the idiosyn- 
crasies of the craft is, I believe, a challenge. Because intelligence remains a fairly closed 
enterprise, not all who teach intelligence will have had much exposure to it apart from 
their readings. This is not to suggest that only veterans of intelligence can teach it, but it 
does mean that there are significant issues that need to be highlighted for anyone teaching 
intelligence to enable them to portray it accurately. 

In the pages that follow, I will identify those questions in the teaching of intelligence 
that seem the most problematical; discuss why these particular issues pose challenges, 
and suggest ways in which these challenges can be addressed. My views are drawn prima- 
rily from my experience with two graduate courses that I have offered over the years at 
Columbia University and George Washington University and from writing a textbook on 
intelligence . 1 



What is “Intelligence?” 

This is, of course, the starting question. The very fact that it is a question is intriguing 
in and of itself. If one were conducting a course on defense or agriculture or transporta- 
tion, very little time would be spent defining the nature of the subject matter. Intelligence 
is different. Virtually every book on intelligence seems to begin with a somewhat long and 
often tortured definition of “intelligence.” 

Thomas Troy is one of the few authors who tackles the question head on . 2 He argues 
that intelligence is, quite succinctly, “knowledge of the enemy.” What Troy offers in 
brevity he lacks in depth. After all, we may not have “knowledge” but only well-based 



1 Intelligence: An Introductory Text, will be published by Congressional Quarterly Press during 
the 1999/2000 academic year. 

2 Thomas F. Troy, “The ‘Correct' Definition of Intelligence,” International Journal of Intelligence 
and Counterintelligence 5 (Winter 1991/92): 433-54. 
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supposition. Intelligence is often imperfect, incomplete or subject to varying interpreta- 
tions, all of which put intelligence in a category that is something other than “knowl- 
edge.” And it may not be about “enemies.” Rivals who are not enemies (the U.S. allies in 
the European Community come to mind on the issue of trade) or even peaceful but 
unstable neighbors are all legitimate intelligence concerns. “Interest” or “national secu- 
rity interests” (both of which would still require definition) may be better referents than 
“enemies.” 

Troy, unlike many others, does not emphasize the secrecy of sources in his definition. 3 
But we must admit that to many it is the secret aspects of intelligence that seem to be 
essential and the most alluring. Secrecy plays a role, in that intelligence focuses on infor- 
mation that one nation would keep from another, or information that one nation has 
obtained from another by means it would rather not reveal. But there is more to intelli- 
gence than that. Intelligence is information that has a special and unique relationship to 
policy, whether that information is secret or not. 

Interestingly, Troy has little use for the definition crafted by Sherman Kent, who 
defined the major activities of intelligence as knowledge, organization and activity. 4 His 
basic difficulty with Kent’s definition is that it tends to reduce intelligence to a product. 
But if intelligence is to have any use in the policy process, it is a product that is delivered 
to policymakers. 

The view here is that intelligence can and should be defined as organization, as process 
and as product resulting from the process — i.e., who does intelligence, what do they do 
and what do they produce. One way to express this is what I call the Bull Durham defini- 
tion, based on the comment by the baseball manager in that movie who assures his hap- 
less team that baseball is easy: You throw the ball; you hit the ball; you catch the ball. So 
too, with intelligence: You ask a question; you collect information; you answer the ques- 
tion. A more sophisticated definition is the following: 

Intelligence is the process by which information is requested, collected, 
analyzed and provided to policymakers; the products of that process; and the 
carrying out of operations as requested by lawful authorities. 

Intelligence vs. Policy 

One of the most fundamental principles of intelligence as practiced in the United 
States is that intelligence is subservient to policy. There are numerous reasons for this 
principle. First and foremost, intelligence is supposed to be about those issues uppermost 
on policymakers’ minds, and those issues about which policymakers should be aware 



3 Winn L. Taplin, “Six General Principles of Intelligence,” International Journal of Intelligence 
and Counterintelligence 3 (Winter 1989): 477-81. 

4 Sherman Kent, Strategic Intelligence for American Foreign Policy (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949), xiii. 
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even though they may not be working on them. If this connection is not being made then 
intelligence runs the risk of being irrelevant. Second, if one goes back to the 1947debates 
in Congress over the role of the CIA under the National Security Act, one sees a consis- 
tent concern that the CIA might turn into some independent “Gestapo.” By keeping intel- 
ligence subservient to elected officials and their duly appointed subordinates, there is a 
check against this possibility. 

To those with experience in the government — in either intelligence or policy — this 
principle is so fundamental as not to need debate or even mention. But its importance is 
such that it does need to be stressed in the classroom. It is also very difficult to convey. 
The concept of intelligence having a witting subservient role runs counter to popular (in 
both fiction and media) images of intelligence — talented free lancers, out on their own, 
always working on the edge, fighting against both their known enemies and, very often, 
the people back home who sent them out in the first place. 

The full significance of the policy/intelligence relationship is somewhat difficult to 
convey. There are very real bounds on what intelligence can say: Policy recommendations 
by intelligence officers (on all issues other than those that are strictly intelligence; that is, 
collection operations) are strictly forbidden. On the other hand, policy makers are quite 
free to disagree with intelligence and to offer analyses of their own. The relationship is 
one-sided, as it should be in a government run by and for policymakers. 

But there is yet another layer to this model. At the most senior levels, the line between 
policy and intelligence begins to blur. At the most senior levels it is difficult to imagine 
that intelligence officials would be able or willing constantly to demur when asked about 
different policy options. 

Conveying these subtle shadings of relationships is difficult. One last aspect that is dif- 
ficult to convey is the fact that personalities matter. With all due deference to some of my 
colleagues in the field of political science, government is not a series of little boxes inter- 
acting with one another. Those little boxes are inhabited by men and women with beliefs, 
histories, biases, strengths and weaknesses, friends and foes. These all enter into the equa- 
tion as well and should be mentioned if the students are going to develop a true apprecia- 
tion for how the policymaking/intelligence system works. Also, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere, the policymakers and the intelligence officers come at their relationship from 
two very different points of view and points of interest. 5 

There can be no more striking example of the real consequences of policy and intel- 
ligence discussions than the hearings on the second nomination of Robert Gates to be 
the Director of Central Intelligence. 6 Although it came as something of a shock to out- 
siders, there was ample testimony about the seriousness of analytical debates within the 



5 Mark M. Lowenthal, “Tribal Tongues: Intelligence Consumers, Intelligence Producers,” 
Washington Quarterly 15 (Winter 1992): 157-168. 

6 U.S. Congress, Senate, Select Committee on Intelligence, Nomination of Robert M. Gates, 
Hearings. 3 vols. 102nd Congress, 1st session, 1991. 
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Intelligence Community, and the fact that these debates can have very real and often 
stark consequences for policy and for careers. There are winners and losers. 

Covert Action 

For all of the writing about and controversy over covert action, this is not as difficult a 
realm to interpret as some other aspects of intelligence. A central issue is a moral one: 
Does one accept or not the legitimacy of recourse by nations to covert action? Based on 
personal experience, I would argue that this depends more on the nature of the times than 
anything else. The question was more controversial among students in the late 1960s and 
1970s and much less so in the 1990s. More important is the ability to stress that covert 
action makes sense — and can only be justified — if it is carried out in relationship to 
well-thought-out national security goals. That, to my mind, is the key issue. The complex 
and very sad Iran-Contra affair makes a useful case in point on several levels about how 
not to run a covert action. 7 Beyond that, one gets into interesting discussions of what 
works and what does not along the continuum of covert action, from propaganda and 
political intervention out to paramilitary operations. 

Popular misconceptions about intelligence are a factor here as well, because these have 
undoubtedly served to raise the level of expectation as to what is possible, what is carried 
out whether it is permissible or not, and what is likely to work in covert action. It is 
important to make clear that expectations and planned outcomes vary with the types of 
operations being discussed. The derring-do aspect tends to overwhelm the real art: careful 
planning and experienced officers. Very few covert actions are sudden “come as you are” 
affairs. They are planned out for many months in advance. Indeed, this is a key element 
that needs to be stressed in the classroom. 

Another important issue is the yardstick by which one measures the effectiveness of 
covert action. Is it success vs. failure? How long a period is valid for judgment? For 
example, the 1951 coup in Iran that overthrew Mossadegh achieved its aims. Some argue, 
however, that even though the Shah was restored, this still led to the Khomeini regime in 
1979. Others (myself included) counter that maintaining a friendly regime in power for 
eight years in a region as volatile as the Middle East is still a positive achievement. Even 
without arguing causation, there is an interesting debate here between those who worry 
about the longer-term consequences of covert action and those who see policy in more 
finite time periods. 

The issue of assassination as a covert action tool also reflects the times. Again, students 
seem more permissive in the 1990s than were their predecessors. One of the old chestnuts 
of this debate is the case of Adolf Hitler. Would not the world have been better off if Hitler 



7 Two useful sources are Theodore Draper, A Very Thin Line: The Iran-Contra Affair (New York: 
Hill and Wang, 1991) and President’s Special Review Board [The Tower Commission], Report of 
the President's Special Review Board (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
February 26, 1987), which has a very concise summary of its findings. 
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had been assassinated? Hitler actually makes an interesting instructional case when one 
asks students at what point in his career would Hitler have become a target, without the 
benefit of hindsight. From his accession to power in 1933 until 1939, Hitler was an 
accepted European statesman, the nature of his internal regime notwithstanding. There 
would have been no reason to contemplate his assassination. Once the war commenced, 
different rules begin to apply. Is Hitler a legitimate target as an enemy commander in 
chief? Is that the basis for his assassination or is it the heinous regime he embodies? It is 
interesting to point out the recent revelation that British intelligence considered assassi- 
nating Hitler as late as 1945, but gave up the effort after they concluded that Hitler’s 
increasingly erratic decisions were of great benefit to the Allies! 8 

One of the sad truths about assassination as a policy tool is that it is an act of despera- 
tion, something to come to when all else has failed. But that also underscores the very 
shallowness of the act and the distinct possibility that it will not solve the larger problem 
at hand. 

Counterintelligence and Counterespionage 

This murky world is among the most difficult aspects of intelligence to convey. Again, 
one is hobbled at the outset by persistent images from the fictional world of spies and 
double agents. A key point to be conveyed, I believe, is the ultimate fragility of a system 
that involves human beings in highly risky enterprises with access to information that they 
know is prized by those who have it, by those from whom it has been taken, and by those 
who may want it. Here we are on the edge of human behavior, facing issues of trust and 
bettayal. It is also important to point out the very real difficulties in determining on a 
timely basis when counterintelligence penettations have been made, and the difficulties of 
dealing with the two most likely behaviors associated with this issue — absolute trust in 
one’s subordinates or extreme paranoia. At a very basic level, people tend to trust those 
with whom they work; this leads to witting blindness to the shortcomings of others. On 
the other hand, vigilance can turn into paranoia, as some accused James J. Angleton of 
practicing. 

Counterintelligence has become a more interesting issue in the aftermath of the Cold 
War. The various cases of “friends” spying on one another (Aldrich Ames for the post- 
Soviet Russians; France and the United States; Israel against the United States via 
Jonathan Pollard) raise important questions about the use of espionage, its role as an intel- 
ligence tool regardless of ideology, and the difficulties of counterintelligence. And not 
least, it is important to point out the counterespionage aspects of counterintelligence; i.e., 
learning about your opponents’ methodologies, requirements, etc. by their efforts to pene- 
ttate your service. This is not to suggest that being penettated by a hostile service is good, 
but there are things to be learned from the experience. 



s T.R. Reid, “British Spies Planned Many Deaths for Hitler; Plots Halted When London Decided a 
Bumbling Fuhrer Was Better than a Dead One,” Washington Post, 24 July 1998, A32. 
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The Role of Congress 

To be blunt, much of the problem in portraying the legitimate role of Congress as an 
overseer (and sometime intelligence consumer) in the U.S. system derives from the fairly 
low opinion that most individuals have of Congress as an institution. Most students come 
to this aspect of intelligence with the same bias toward Congress as too many Executive 
branch officials: Congress is home to leak-prone busybodies who are more likely to gum 
up the works than to add anything of value to the process. 

My own views are clearly formed to a large degree by the fact that much of my federal 
career was spent on Capitol Hill. But they are also formed by my belief that the drafters of 
the Constitution were serious when they created a government in which power was 
divided among the branches, which are to be viewed as both separate and equal. 9 Four 
points need to be made in teaching about Congressional oversight. First, the role of Con- 
gress as an overseer is not only legitimate, firmly based in the Constitution, but also nec- 
essary. The “checks and balances” system is central and it works, pretty much as 
intended. Second, for better or for worse, the key to oversight is the budget process. But 
here, it is important to remember that Congress is the branch that has the money; the 
Executive only has programs. Third, popular misconceptions notwithstanding, the Execu- 
tive is the source of 90-95 percent of all the national security leaks in Washington. Most 
leaks are generated either by the need to show off or by a confession of bureaucratic 
impotence. Congress has better means at its disposal to affect policy — the budget! This is 
not to suggest that Congress is a pristine keeper of secrets. It is not. But Congress’ record 
for keeping secrets far surpasses that of the Executive. Fourth, the Executive branch actu- 
ally derives benefits from the oversight system, as it affords the Executive a means of co- 
opting Congress when sharing information. If Members or staff are briefed about some 
Executive initiative — be it policy or operations — and they do not react to it or oppose it, 
then they have tacitly given their support, whether they realize it or not. 

Finally, it is important to discuss the ramifications of Congress becoming more of a 
day-to-day player in intelligence, and its growing role as another consumer of intelli- 
gence, once largely the preserve of the Executive branch. 10 

Analysis 

I was and I am an analyst and so my teaching emphasizes analysis. But this emphasis 
is also based on my belief that the goal of intelligence is to put analysis (broadly 
defined) before policymakers so as to help them make informed decisions. Operations 



9 Fortunately, we have an excellent book on Congress’ intelligence oversight role: Frank J. Smist, 
Jr. Congress Oversees the United States Intelligence Community. 2nd ed. (Knoxville: University 
of Tennessee Press, 1994). 

10 On this point see L. Britt Snider, Sharing Secrets with Lawmakers: Congress as a User of 
Intelligence. (Washington, DC: Center for the Study of Intelligence, 1997). 
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aside, intelligence activities that do not in some way contribute to this goal are largely 
pointless. There are at least three aspects of analysis that I find very difficult to convey: 
how to deal with the issue of “truth;” with uncertainty; and with the bureaucratics of 
analysis. 

In a way, the issue of truth and analysis reflects the earlier “What is intelligence?” 
question. I firmly believe that the one thing that intelligence is not about is truth. If we 
knew something to be true it would not be a question for intelligence. (In that regard, I 
have always believed that the quote that Allen Dulles had inscribed at the entry to the old 
CIA building — “ And ye shall know the truth and the truth shall set you free.” John VIII- 
XXXII” — is a nice sentiment but has nothing to do with what was going on inside the 
building itself.) Intelligence has long wrapped itself in the old saw that its role is “to tell 
truth to power.” The image this attempts to convey is that of an entity that calls it as it sees 
it, no matter what the consequences. As noble as this is, it is both false and fraught with 
consequences. 

Every intelligence analyst knows that there are times when analysis may need to pull a 
punch or run the risk of destroying future entree to or credibility with policymakers. This 
reflects the real world versus the textbook. This is not to suggest that intelligence analysis 
can or should lie or even misrepresent, but it does mean that there are times when there 
are careful shadings to be made. Truth has a relentless and absolute quality to it. All too 
often, intelligence is about things that are only half-known, or based on intuitive leaps 
from fragmentary evidence. Also, if the goal of intelligence is truth, then are those who 
may oppose a certain analytical viewpoint the purveyors of falsehoods? Of course not, but 
this is the sort of intellectual trap into which “truth telling” can lead. Moreover, the con- 
stant claim by intelligence to being a truth teller in the corridors of power is almost comi- 
cal: jesters had the same role in the Middle Ages! 

The second problem with the “truth telling” model is more subtle. It places unaccept- 
able and unattainable burdens on intelligence. As Walter Laqueur has pointed out, much 
of this derives from social science theories that were prevalent during the intelligence 
community’s formative years . 11 Some practitioners and theorists in fields like interna- 
tional relations believed that various new methodologies (operations research, game the- 
ory, etc.) could be applied so as to give their pursuits the same “hardness” as the sciences. 
The view here is that intelligence analysis is more craft than science. 

Indeed, the “truth” paradigm leads to the second problem in discussing analytical 
issues, the uses and abuses of ambiguity. There are inevitably issues on which the intelli- 
gence will remain ambiguous. This is problematical, but even more problematical is the 
issue of how to convey that ambiguity. English, as a Germanic language, does not lend 
itself well to this problem. Most of the words to which an analyst would likely be drawn 
(“however; although; perhaps; on the one hand, on the other hand”) come across more 



11 Walter Laqueur, A World of Secrets: The Uses and Limits of Intelligence . (New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1985), 293-98. 
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as being pusillanimous than as efforts to convey uncertainty or ambiguity. This may seem 
like a grammatical nit that is being picked, but it can be a substantial issue in terms of 
both intelligence analysis itself and how policymakers view that analysis. Unfortunately, 
it can also become a crutch for some analysts. 

Finally, there is the “bureaucratics” of analysis, the various games that get played in an 
enterprise that calls upon multiple authors from multiple offices or agencies. I have already 
touched on one aspect of this in my discussion of the “hard ball” aspects of analysis as 
revealed by the Gates’ hearings — there are real winners and losers. Beyond that there are 
other tactics that are seen in the analytical world: back-scratching and logrolling on points 
of analytical differences; footnote swapping (“I’ll take yours if you take mine.”); false hos- 
tages (creating points of disagreement so as to have something to trade ). The point, again, 
is that intelligence is not some abstract intellectual or political process. It is a human 
endeavor and must be understood on both the theoretical level and on the real level as well 
if students are to come away with an accurate appreciation for the subject. 

“Pop” Intelligence 

I have long eschewed the use of intelligence fiction — novels or movies — in my 
classes. My reasons for this are twofold. First, so much of it is so very bad as a means of 
conveying the real world of intelligence. The demands of fiction — characters who are too 
often “black or white,” the need for action, the difficulty of conveying the complexity of 
many policy issues or of the likelihood that there may be more than one crisis brewing at 
a time — run counter to too many of the realities of intelligence. The closest I have come 
to a fictional source that I have liked is an old British television series. The Sandbaggers , 
which manages to convey some of the bureaucratic aspects of intelligence both internally 
and externally. 

Second, the necessities of plot lead to an emphasis in novels and movies on espionage 
and covert action, which, taken together, remain a very small facet of intelligence. But let 
us face it head on: Intelligence analysis is not the stuff from which compelling fiction is 
made. Earnest people sitting at desks, reading, thinking, writing, and attending meetings 
for group editing sessions hardly make for a compelling book or movie. 

There may be something to be said for an historical review of trends in the fictional 
presentation of intelligence, but that is a cultural issue that largely lies beyond the purview 
of the main themes that I try to teach. 

Conclusion 

To some extent, the teaching of intelligence has been hobbled by the fact that it is a rel- 
atively new academic endeavor. Prior to the late 1970s there were hardly any such courses 
at all, and almost no useful literature upon which a course could be built. The very great 
explosion of writings on intelligence that began in the aftermath of the investigations of 
1975-76 both piqued interest in the subject and helped create a broader literature base — 
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albeit one fraught with danger, as I have pointed out elsewhere. 12 Thus, we are concerned 
with an academic subject that is barely 25 years old. 

Beyond its relative academic novelty, there are at least two other factors that impede 
the teaching of intelligence: lack of exposure to its inner workings on a regular basis by 
some who teach the subject, and the effect of popular misconceptions, largely stemming 
from fiction. 

But I return to the point with which I began: Intelligence can be taught in a serious way 
and with a good feel for its nuances and difficulties. This requires, first, an appreciation of 
those aspects of intelligence by the teacher, and second, a careful selection from among 
the still-growing literature. The proper teaching of intelligence — like any other 
subject — should have challenges and does have answers to those challenges. 



12 Mark M. Lowenthal, “The Intelligence Library: Quantity vs. Quality,” Intelligence and National 
Security 2 (April 1987): 368-373. 
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Introduction 

College courses on the CIA and/or intelligence were non-existent when I was an 
undergraduate back in the 1950’s, and the same was tme when I went to graduate school 
in the 1970’s. Today, however, courses on the CIA and intelligence abound in this country 
and, to a lesser extent, abroad. Because most of us in today’s professoriate never took 
courses on intelligence as students, there is some question of where to start. That’s the 
subject of this paper. 



What is Intelligence? 

In the United States, intelligence 
information is collected, analyzed 
and disseminated for just one 
purpose — to support U.S. foreign 
policy. That is, intelligence is infor- 
mation about foreign affairs which is 
supplied to policymakers so they bet- 
ter understand the world and make 
better informed decisions regarding 
U.S. policy. Supplied by our intelli- 
gence agencies with information, it is 
up to our policymakers (not intelli- 
gence officers), to deal with the 
world. Intelligence is a very impor- 
tant input to foreign policy, but intelligence officers and agencies do not themselves 
make or even weigh-in on policy decisions. Spy novels, Hollywood movies and sensa- 
tional headlines have given most a distorted picture. Stripped of its James Bond/Rogue 
Elephant mystique, 



Why Study Intelligence? 

Intelligence plays a critical support role in everything this 
country does in foreign affairs. 

Unless one understands intelligence one cannot understand 
U.S. foreign policy. Moreover, because the U.S. is such a 
colossus on the world stage, it is difficultto understand inter- 
national relations- how the world works - without a gen- 
eral knowledge of how the U.S. foreign policy community, 
and therefore U.S. intelligence, works. 

Also, as intelligence has become integral to the function of 
the UN, UNSCOM, NATO, the IAEA and other IGO's it 
becomes important to understand the intelligence business 
if one is to comprehend how international institutions work. 
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Intelligence is a dedicated and usually tailored foreign information support 
service for government policymakers, planners and implementers. 

That’s my definition, which is shorter than but nevertheless very much in synch with 
the definition used by other scholars and by the CIA itself: 

Reduced to its simplest terms, intelligence is knowledge and foreknowledge of 
the world around us — the prelude to decision and action by U.S. policymakers. 
Intelligence organizations provide this information in a fashion that helps con- 
sumers, either civilian leaders or military commanders, to consider alternative 
options and outcomes. The intelligence process involves the painstaking — and 
generally tedious — collection of facts, their analysis, quick and clear evalua- 
tions, production of intelligence assessments, and their timely dissemination to 
consumers. Above all, the analytical process must be rigorous, timely, and rele- 
vant to policy needs and concerns. 1 

In short, intelligence is the processing of information. Functionally, intelligence is sim- 
ilar to journalism and academic research. Unlike the media, think tanks and other infor- 
mation producers, however, intelligence deals only in foreign information, providing it to 
a restricted government clientele, and often tailors its products (briefings, maps, reports, 
digitized data, etc.) to specific policymakers. Moreover, intelligence has its own dedicated 
and sometimes exotic information sources, including secret agents and elaborate systems 
of high-tech sensors. 

And, of course, intelligence focuses primarily on foreign political, economic and mili- 
tary information that foreign governments, firms or NGO’s may conceal and distort. 



surprise attack 
human rights abuses 
drug smuggling 
environmental threats 



weapons proliferation 
unfair trade practices 
treaty violations 
bribes or kickbacks 



terrorism 

peacekeeping violations 
international crime 
natural disasters 



What About Covert Action? 

In addition to supplying information and analysis to policymakers, the primary role for 
intelligence agencies, there are two related missions, coveit action and counterintelli- 
gence. Although a small part of the intelligence business, these two provoke firestorms of 
controversy and are frankly, sexy and fascinating subjects. Either could be addressed by 



1 Central Intelligence Agency, A Consumer’s Guide to Intelligence, PAS-00039, February 1994, 
vii. For more information on the academic debates over the definition of intelligence, readers are 
advised to consult Abram Shulsky, Silent Warfare, 2nd Edition, Revised (Washington, DC: 
Brassey’s, 1993), especially chapters 1, 7 and 8. In brief, whereas the CIA and I both define 
intelligence in terms of information for policymakers, the definition advanced by Shulsky and 
some others conceives of intelligence more as a weapon in the struggle between nations. See also 
Thomas Troy, The “Correct" Definition of Intelligence, International Journal of Intelligence 
and Counterintelligence 5 (Winter 1991-92), 433-454. 
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an entire course, and both should be included in any course on intelligence. But they 
should be kept in perspective as “intelligence related” 2 endeavors that occupy only a 
small percentage of intelligence funds and personnel. 3 

Can A “Secret” Subject Be Studied? 

Until the 1980’s it really could not. There just was not enough information available. 
Today, however, there is a rich literature — indeed, we are awash in intelligence memoirs, 
studies, textbooks, government documents, web sites, professional and academic jour- 
nals, newsletters, symposia and the like. 

Approaches to Teaching Intelligence 

The concept of teaching intelligence at the college level has two major connotations 
and several variants. In addition, several principles of teaching intelligence can be sin- 
gled out, depending on what topics the instructor chooses to cover. 

Full Courses and Subsets 

There are courses like the one I teach at American University devoted entirely to intel- 
ligence, two or three hundred nationwide, and then there are the many thousands of 
courses on foreign policy or the Cold War which include one lesson or perhaps several 
lessons on intelligence, not to mention the attention to intelligence issues in increasing 
numbers of business courses, especially those on international business. 

Historians, Political Scientists, and “X-Files” Fans 

Three variants of teaching intelligence are worth noting. One arises from the dichot- 
omy between the historian and the political scientist. While this paper will be of interest 
to those who teach from an historical perspective, my own approach takes a political sci- 
ence , or process, approach. That is, how is U.S. intelligence organized, what does it do, 
and what difference does it make? A second variant stems from another dichotomy — 
between U.S. intelligence and intelligence in the generic, comparative, or foreign, sense. 
I primarily address U.S. intelligence and, along with that, the U.S. foreign and defense 
policymaking milieu. Another variant, I am afraid, is related to the behavior of the few 
professors out there who approach ( and teach) intelligence from what might be called an 
“X-Files” or Oliver Stone-type perspective. I would like to open their eyes, but in my 
experience, conspiracy mavens are not interested in facts, and they will find scant utility 
or comfort in my suggestions. 



2 This is the terminology Congress uses to differentiate intelligence per se, which is about 
collecting and analyzing information , from counterintelligence, which is akin to law 
enforcement, and covert action, which is a secret policy action where the hand of the U.S. 
government is concealed. 

3 Robert Gates, “The CIA and Foreign Policy,” Foreign Affairs, 66 (Winter 1987/88), 216. 
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In sum, this paper is addressed to professors who teach or would teach about intelli- 
gence, whether as a whole course or part of a course. It will focus on U.S. intelligence and 
take a political science approach — regarding intelligence as a part of the larger U.S. for- 
eign policy process. 

Ignorance, Conspiracies, and James Bond 

Ignorance. Any course or discussion of intelligence must overcome two monumental 
barriers: ignorance & conspiracy theories. No other government function is so widely 
misunderstood. Americans know very little about their Intelligence Community and what 
it does. What is worse, instead of just lacking knowledge, many have wildly distorted 
views they have picked up from James Bond movies, Oliver Stone fantasies, or the “X- 
Files.” Furthermore, that general ignorance is shared by many elites and opinion makers 
who should know better — journalists and professors and, surprisingly, by many govern- 
ment officials as well. Here are some common misconceptions: 

Intelligence is not policy. U.S. intelligence officers do not make or comment on U.S. 
policy. Instead, their job is to provide information to the policymakers who do make, plan 
and carry out U.S. policy. 

Intelligence is not covert action. Some equate intelligence with covert action, 
although covert action is a tiny element of the U.S. intelligence business as measured by 
funds and/or personnel. That is, the U.S. intelligence effort has little to do with “dirty 
tricks” — instead, it is about research — that is, collecting and analyzing information and 
delivering it to government policymakers. 

Intelligence is not just CIA. Many students, like most Americans, equate the CIA 
with U.S. intelligence when the CIA is only one part, less that 15 percent by any measure, 
of the larger U.S. Intelligence Community. 

Intelligence is not law enforcement. While the Nazi Gestapo and the Soviet KGB 
were domestic police agencies first and foremost with an additional mission of foreign 
intelligence, the same is not true of American (or British) intelligence services which 
have no law enforcement function. Although many students think otherwise, the CIA 
has no arrest, law enforcement or police authority, and CIA officers seldom if ever carry 
firearms. 

Conspiracy theories are another problem. They offer the misguided notion that sinis- 
ter, behind-the-scenes forces control important events, or rule the whole world. Although 
conspiracy bunk presents a troublesome problem for the legitimacy of all institutions, it 
is particularly damaging for U.S. intelligence in general and the CIA in particular. That’s 
partly because of government secrecy, but also because Hollywood has made a cottage 
industry of churning out fictional stories of outrageous CIA treachery. Oliver Stone’s 
movie, “JFK,” which advanced the preposterous notion that the 1963 assassination of 
President Kennedy was part of a secret takeover of the U.S. government by the Pentagon 
and the CIA who then controlled President Lyndon Johnson and, presumably, all subse- 
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quent presidents, including Bill Clinton, is the best example. But there are many others 
including television’s “X-Files” and movies such as “Three Days of the Condor,” “Men 
in Black,” “Conspiracy Theory,” “Enemy of the State,” “Area 51” and others. 

James Bond. Heroic caricatures of incredible James Bond or Jack Ryan derring-do are 
another problem. Those noble Hollywood images are also false and equally misleading. 
Neither the heroic image fostered by Tom Clancy, nor the treacherous “beast” of Oliver 
Stone’s fantasies, have any relation to reality. Those distortions make it very difficult to 
carry out a rational discussion of intelligence matters. 

Overcoming wild conspiracy theories and James Bond or Oliver Stone type carica- 
tures, as well as misconceptions about covert action, is integral to any course on intelli- 
gence. Somehow, professors have to tackle these misguided notions head on — not an 
easy task. Indeed, some of these lunatic ideas are so deeply ingrained that a few students 
never seem to grasp the truth. 



Topics to Cover 



What topics should a course on intelligence cover? Here’s what I cover in my 14-week 
graduate course at American University: 



1. Introduction & U.S. Foreign Policy * 

2. What is Intelligence? 

3. Intelligence History 

4. Intelligence Community 

5. Collection 

6. Analysis & Dissemination 

7. Midterm Exam 



8. Review & Catch Up 

9. “Spy Books” [book reports] 

10. Case Studies 

11. Case Studies 

12. Counterintelligence 

13. Covert Action & Oversight 

14. Future 



* I start with U.S. foreign policy and the policy process because that is the arena where intelli- 
gence operates, and, while most of my students are international relations or political science 
majors, some come from journalism, business, economics or other disciplines and may not be 
up-to-speed on the Washington policy process machine. 

Other Topics. Several of the topics above, like history, collection, analysis, counterin- 
telligence, covert action and oversight, could easily be expanded into entire courses or 
broadened into two or three lessons of a general course. Possible additional topics: 

Intelligence & law enforcement 

Effects or policy outcomes (What is the impact of intelligence!) 

Intelligence failure (or abuse) 

Intelligence reform, redirection or reorganization 
Post-Cold War intelligence 
Intelligence for peacekeeping; for the UN 
“Internationalization” of intelligence 
Business & commercial intelligence 
Foreign (or comparative) intelligence 
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U.S. Law and legal aspects of intelligence 

International law and intelligence 

Civil War (or Gulf War, etc.) intelligence 

Job & career opportunities in intelligence (a student favorite) 

Books and Other Course Materials 



The bad news is that there is not a good, up-to-date, overall text available at this time. 
The good news is that one is in the offing, while there are numerous excellent books on 
the history of intelligence and various aspects of the intelligence business, such as collec- 
tion, analysis, covert action, counterintelligence and so on. Also, the Internet is especially 
rich in intelligence documents and materials — so rich that it would be possible to offer a 
full course using only online readings. Also, intelligence is frequently the subject of TV 
documentaries, and some of these are very good. Additionally, there are a number of 
excellent case studies. Finally, there are many retired intelligence officers who are willing 
to come into college classrooms and talk about their experiences. In some cases, the CIA 
will send active-duty personnel to speak in classrooms, and the Agency itself is open to a 
limited number of class visits. Let’s take those matters up one at a time 

Basic Textbooks 

As I see it, there are six choices currently on the market and all have drawbacks. 

Bruce Berkowitz, Allan Goodman, STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE FOR AMERICAN 
NATIONAL SECURITY, Princeton U Press, paperback, 1989, 183pp. [Excellent and con- 
cise, but out of date. Also, rather dry reading. The authors are professors who once served 
in the CIA ] 

Jeffrey Richelson, THE U.S. INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY, 4th ed, Westview Press, 
1999, 526pp. [This is a gold mine of up-to-date information, and many professors use it 
as a basic course text. I do not, primarily because it is an almost encyclopedic source — 
it makes a better reference book than a text book. I recommend it to my students for that 
purpose and many choose to buy it] 

Michael Herman, INTELLIGENCE POWER IN PEACE AND WAR, Cambridge U 
paperback, 1996, 385pp. [Written by a retired senior British intelligence officer, this is a 
very good book, but it is about British intelligence, or generic intelligence, as well as U.S. 
intelligence. Also, because it had to cope with Britain ’s Official Secrets Act, it is rather 
less revealing than comparable books by American authors] 

Loch Johnson, AMERICA’S SECRET POWER, Oxford U paperback, 1989, 271pp. [A 
very good book, but out of date. Johnson, now a professor at the University of Georgia, 
served on the Church Committee and the later congressional oversight committee staffs 
— as a result there is a certain “distrusting inspector” flavor to this book. On the other 
hand, it is especially good about congressional oversight] 
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Ronald Kessler, INSIDE THE CIA, Pocket Books, 1992, 253pp. [Excellent and con- 
cise, but it is becoming dated, it is only about the CIA and is somewhat of a journalistic 
puff piece. On the other hand, it is especially readable and inexpensive — students like it. 
I use it every semester, but not as my basic text] 

CIA, CONSUMER’S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENCE, PB-95-928008, 64pp, $25.50 from 
NTIS, the National Technical Information Service, (703) 605-6000 / http://www.ntis.gov/ 

. [Although I have not seen this CIA document, it is an update of an excellent, unclassi- 
fied, 43-page 1 994 publication that was produced to “educate ” government policymakers 
about the CIA and U.S. intelligence. I have used that older version myself as a class read- 
ing and have been trying to persuade CIA officials to put the current version up on the 
Internet for academic use. They will do so, I am told, when they have an updated, 1999 
version.] 

Dr. Mark Lowenthal has written a basic text on intelligence that should be available 
from CQ Press by spring semester 2000, if not sooner. [Now the Director of OSS and a 
former Staff Director of the House intelligence committee, former Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Intelligence, and former Chief of CRS’s international affairs division, 
Mark teaches an intelligence course in Boston. He has written several books and numer- 
ous articles on intelligence. All were excellent, and this book will probably become the 
definitive textbook on intelligence.] 

In addition, I wrote an introduction to intelligence 12 years ago for my National War 
College students which was later published in updated versions as an International Stud- 
ies Association paper [1987], journal article [International Journal of Intelligence and 
Counterintelligence, Winter 1988] and an AFIO monograph [AFIO #7, 1991], I’ve con- 
tinued to update that piece and have also added a glossary for my students at Syracuse and 
American Universities. I hope to publish it as an introductory text, perhaps next year. 
Together with the glossary, it runs about 100 pages and the December 1998 version enti- 
tled, The CIA & U.S. Intelligence: A Primer, is available at a nominal charge from AFIO. 4 

Books on the History of Intelligence 

Christopher Andrew, FOR THE PRESIDENT’S EYES ONLY: SECRET INTELLI- 
GENCE AND THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY FROM WASHINGTON TO BUSH, Harp- 
erperennial paperback, 1995, 544pp. [I did a 1998 survey of books being used in 
intelligence courses for AFIO, and for those professors who responded, this was the most 
widely used book. It is excellent .] 

Nathan Miller, SPYING FOR AMERICA, Marlowe, 1989, paper, 449pp. [A bit out of 
date and perhaps less authoritative and “academic" than the Andrew, Richelson or 



4 THE CIA & U.S. INTELLIGENCE: A PRIMER, The December 1998 version is available to 
AFIO members [AFIO, 6723 Whittier Ave, #303A, McLean, VA 22101; (703) 790-0320; http:// 
www.his.com/--afio/] for $10 (to cover postage and handling) and, upon a specific request, I will 
authorize copies to be made for academic use. jdmac@erols.com 
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O’Toole histories, the Miller book is an especially good read — students like it, and for 
that reason I strongly recommend it.] 



Jeffrey Richelson, A CENTURY OF SPIES, Oxford U paperback, 1997, 431pp. 

GJA O'Toole, HONORABLE TREACHERY, Atlantic Monthly paperback, 1991, 494pp. 

Government and Think-Tank Documents 

As government documents are not copyrighted, they may be reprinted freely as student 
handouts or “Packet” readings. Also, many are posted on the Internet — making reproduc- 
tion unnecessary. The best of these come from several reform commissions that were 
active in 1996 as well as congressional documents. And the CIA [http://www.odci.gov/ 
cia/publications/pubs.html] and especially its Center for the Study of Intelligence (CSI) 
[http://www.odci.gov/csi/index.html] have published a number of useful papers and 
monographs about intelligence. Of particular note, the CIA/CSI web page has four vol- 
umes of declassified articles from STUDIES IN INTELLIGENCE, the CIA’s excellent in- 
house academic journal. 

CIA and NS A Documents 

A visit to the CIA web page will lead to a number of monographs and books as well as 
congressional testimony and speeches available on line. Among the noteworthy: 

L. Britt Snyder, SHARING SECRETS WITH LAWMAKERS: CONGRESS AS A USER 
OF INTELLIGENCE, monograph, CIA Center for the Study of Intelligence, February 
1997, p 29-48. 

Douglas J. MacEachin, CIA ASSESSMENTS OF THE SOVIET UNION: THE 
RECORD VERSUS THE CHARGES, CIA Center for the Study of Intelligence (undated) 

Harold Ford, CIA AND THE VIETNAM POLICYMAKERS: THREE EPISODES 1962- 
1968, 1998. 

VENONA: SOVIET ESPIONAGE AND THE AMERICAN RESPONSE 1939-1957, 
Cl A/NS A document, 1997. 

“ PERSONAL EXPERIENCES ” on the CIA/DI web page is useful to give students a 
word picture of what goes on at CIA and what it would be like to work there. 

1996 Reform Studies 

I regard the first three studies, below, as indispensable. 

IC21: THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY IN THE 21ST CENTURY, Staff Study, 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, U.S. House of Representatives, 104th 
Congress, Apr 6, 1996. Superb readings on the various “INT’s” and other aspects of 
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intelligence. Available from the Committee, (202) 225-4121, and on-line at 
http://www.access.gpo.gov/congress/house/intel/ic21/ic21_toc.html 

PREPARING FOR THE 21ST CENTURY: AN APPRAISAL OF U.S. INT EL LIGENCE, 
Report of the Commission on the Roles and Capabilities of the U.S. Intelligence Community. 
GPO, Mar 1, 1996 [Aspin/ Brown Commission] Available from GPO or on-line: 
http://www.access.gpo.gov/congress/house/intel/ic21/ic21_toc.html 

Alexander George and Jane Holl, THE WARNING-RESPONSE PROBLEM AND MISSED 
OPPORTUNITIES IN PREVENTIVE DIPLOMACY, A Report to the Carnegie Commission on 
Preventing Deadly Conflict, May 1997. 
http://www.carnegie.org/deadly/0697warning.htm 

THE FUTURE OF THE CIA, Panel Report of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
18 Feb 1997. 

http://www.foreignrelations.org/studies/transcripts/970218.html 

Case Studies 

There are books and articles available on many episodes of intelligence analysis as 
well as counterintelligence and covert action which make good fodder for case studies. In 
addition, the Case Study Program of the JFK School at Flarvard [617/495-9523] offers 18 
cases explicitly about intelligence. 

http://www.ksgcase. harvard. edu/plist.asp?Search_Type=TOPIC&Topic=lntelligence+Assessment 



Videotapes 

There have been some excellent TV documentaries on intelligence and there will cer- 
tainly be more in the years to come. “NOVA” often broadcasts intelligence documenta- 
ries, and the Discovery Channel has a “Spytek” series they rebroadcast from time to time. 
The Showtime premium movie channel broadcast an excellent documentary last Novem- 
ber, “The Real CIA,” by Tim Weiner, the NY Times reporter who specializes in intelli- 
gence matters. The Times has a web site on the subject: 
http://www.nytimes.com/library/national/cia-invismain.html 



Guest Speakers 

Here in the Washington, DC area, it is easy to bring in guest speakers who have experi- 
ence as intelligence officers, congressional overseers, or journalists who cover intelli- 
gence. Indeed, panels of such experts can be assembled for college classes. While it is not 
so easy to do that “outside the beltway,” it is easier than you may think — and it does not 
hurt to ask. AFIO, the Association of Former Intelligence Officers, runs an academic out- 
reach program that helps to locate retired intelligence officers who are available to speak 
throughout the country (202) 790-0320. Likewise, the CIA itself will provide guest speak- 
ers when possible (703-482-2030). 
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Visits and Field Trips? 



Don't laugh. I have taken several of my foreign policy classes to the CIA. If you are 
anywhere in the mid-Atlantic region, you might want to try this. Call the CIA and see if 
they can accommodate you, (703) 482-2030. Another great place to take your class (also 
in the DC area) is the National Cryptologic Museum [http://www.nsa.gov:8080/museum/ 
] which is located near the Baltimore- Washington International Airport (BWI). 

The Teaching Environment: 

Lessons Learned 

I offered my first course on intelligence at the National War College in Washington, 
DC in 1988 — I was then an Air Force colonel assigned by DIA to the war college as its 
first “Professor of Military Intelligence.’’ Those students were mid-career military and 
State Department Foreign Service Officers and the course was at the top secret codeword 
level. From 1989 through 1995 and again this year (spring 1999), I have offered a gradu- 
ate class on intelligence at American University also in Washington. (See syllabus below) 
which is, of course, unclassified. 

Course Popularity. Intelligence courses are immensely popular. Several times, 
including this semester, my AU class has filled up (30 students) the first hour of the first 
day of advance registration. This is a subject students want, partly because it seems 
“sexy” and partly because many of them are international relations majors thinking about 
jobs with intelligence agencies. 

Faculty Hostility? Friends and colleagues in and out of academe have asked me if I 
have experienced any resistance to having a “CIA course” on campus. The answer is no. 
(I am not only a former intelligence officer, but also a fighter pilot and Vietnam veteran.) 
Nevertheless, I and my course have been welcomed — indeed, several of those very pro- 
fessors who one might have expected to be hostile (leftist ideologues, pacifists, etc.) have 
instead befriended me, sent students to confer with me, and invited me to speak in their 
classrooms — and I have reciprocated. 

Professionals. Every one of my classes at AU has had at least one professional intelli- 
gence officer enrolled — a surprise to me. This semester, for example, there is a young 
woman who is both a full time graduate student as well as a DIA analyst. In addition, there 
is another student who has worked, she says, two summers at CIA. There is also an active 
duty Army officer and a former Green Beret — both DESERT STORM veterans. In past 
years, there have been analysts from CIA, DIA and NSA, a Marine Coips intelligence 
officer who commuted from Quantico and two CIA clandestine service officers in training 
(that I know of). In 1995, 1 had a Washington Post reporter who was covering the Aldrich 
Ames trial. Except for the clandestine officers, who mostly remained silent in front of their 
classmates, these students have provided reality checks and first-hand stories. 
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Jobs and careers in intelligence are very much on the minds of my students. To 
respond to that, I address the matter directly — sometimes devoting a whole lesson to job 
prospects and bringing in as a guest speaker, when I can, a young person who has recently 
gone to work for one of the Agencies and can talk about job prospects, what it’s like, give 
advice, etc. Several of my past students have gone on to work at intelligence agencies, 
while a couple of others are now working for contractors who specialize in business with 
the CIA or other agencies. 

“The Grassy Knoll and Other Conspiracies.” Unfortunately, there are always a few 
students who start the semester with wild conspiracy notions ( the CIA was on the grassy 
knoll in Dallas in 1963, or they’re hiding flying saucers and aliens at Area 51, or flying 
around in black helicopters, and so on) and gross misunderstanding of what intelligence 
is about. It is worth noting that a few of the mid-career military and State Department offi- 
cials in my war college classes shared these misguided notions. I find it best to deal with 
this head on — I devote at least one class hour to conspiracy fallacies and have a few read- 
ings on the matter. That I have been able, for the most part, to dispel such nonsense I 
count as one of my life’s little victories. 

Vocabulary. The foreign policy community has its own vocabulary and scores of con- 
fusing acronyms that are little known outside the beltway. The Intelligence Community, a 
subset of that bureaucracy, has even more. Well, one cannot function in Washington for- 
eign policy circles unless you speak the language, so I believe it is necessary to stress the 
language of foreign policy, and I do. The 50+ page glossary in my Packet, and my vocab- 
ulary quizzes, address this matter. 

Guest Speakers. Students really appreciate guest speakers, and I try to have two or 
more each semester — retired case officers, journalists, congressional staffers, etc. When I 
began this course the Cold War was still underway, and I brought in a KGB defector each 
semester. That no longer seems relevant. 

E-Mail & Internet. I send one or more “broadcast” e-mails to my students each 
week — reminding them of what will be happening at next Monday’s class, assigning 
URL's of additional recommended readings, usually current events involving intelligence. 
Additionally, students communicate with me, and I with them, about their book reports, 
paper topics and to make office appointments. 

Course Papers, for the most part, have been good. At my direction, most of the stu- 
dents manage to get interviews with retired intelligence officers, journalists, congres- 
sional staffers or others in the Washington area who can provide primary source material. 
Several of my students have managed to get interviews with former DCI's, with KGB 
defectors, and other interesting notables. One student who interviewed a former CIA 
officer among others, put together the best piece on current Japanese intelligence that I 
know of. Another young woman who later went to work at DIA wrote a superb Master’s 
thesis for me on the history of that agency. 
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American University Course Syllabus 



My own course at AU’s School of International Service, The CIA and Foreign Policy, 
got underway in January 1999, and is an outgrowth of a similar course I taught at AU 
from 1988 through 1995. After gathering data about what others were using through the 
survey I did for AFIO, and going through my own library and the offerings of various 
publishers, I discovered there was not much available now that wasn’t there in 1995 when 
I last offered the course. That being the case, the books I am using in 1999 are the same 
ones I used in fall 1995: 

Required Books: 

Abram Shulsky, SILENT WARFARE: UNDERSTANDING INTELLIGENCE, 2nd Ed 
revised, Brassey’s, 1993, 197pp. [out of print] 

Seymour Hersh, “ THE TARGET IS DESTROYED Vintage paper, 1986, 355pp. [out of 
print] 

Ronald Kessler, INSIDE THE CIA, Pocket Books 1992, 253pp. 

Goodman, Allan E. & Bruce D. Berkowitz (Eds), THE NEED TO KNOW: TASK 
FORCE REPORT ON COVERT ACTION, Twentieth Century Fund ( paper, distributed by 
Brookings), 1992, 86pp. 

About the Books Listed Above: 

The Shulsky book is the best text we have. Nevertheless, it has problems. Number one, 
of course, is that is out of print. (The AU Campus Bookstore had “almost enough” used 
copies to supply my students.) Then, there’s the problem that it is six years old. Which 
means it misses such developments as Aldrich Ames, the big increase in support to the 
UN and other international organizations by U.S. intelligence, growing use of UAV’s, 
increased importance of MASINT, the decline of SIGINT (due to technology), Intelink 
(the Intelligence Community’s intranet), information warfare, NIMA, and so on. In short, 
it is rather far out of date. Second, it has what I see as a serious distortion. That is, it tries 
to be two things: One of those is a text; the other is an argument for a particular view of 
what intelligence should be. Well, whether or not one agrees with the prescription, it is 
not and never has been how the U.S. Intelligence Community works. Students inevitably 
get confused with descriptions of what is intermingled with what Shulsky believes ought 
to be. 

The Seymour Hersh book, which relates the story of the 1983 Soviet shootdown of 
Korean Airlines Flight 007 and how that episode played out within the U.S. intelligence 
and policy communities is, in my view, one of the best books ever written on intelligence. 
It is particularly good on SIGINT, the culture within the Intelligence Community, Cold 
War attitudes, and, most useful, the nexus between intelligence information and policy 
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outcomes. A great read, it was a best seller and sold a huge number of copies as a $5 
paperback. I used it every semester in my AU course from 1988 through 1995. In the early 
1990’s, as the book became hard to find, I bought some of my students’ used 
paperbacks — paying them the same $2 that the Campus Store then offered. I accumu- 
lated 20 copies that way which I have since used and am using again this semester. I place 
half of my horde on 3-day reserve in the campus library and loan the others out, one week 
at a time, directly to students. 

The Kessler book. Inside the CIA, is good and it’s cheap — only $5.59 from ama- 
zon. com. And it is an easy read with a lot of information, history, tradecraft and so on. 
Published in 1992, it too is getting out of date. 

The Goodman and Berkowitz book is a report of a “task force” on the subject of covert 
action. The report itself is only 23 pages long and recommends keeping covert action — 
with dissenting views by Theodore Sorenson and Hodding Carter. Then there is a 53- 
page essay by Professors Goodman and Berkowitz (Goodman served on the staff of DCI 
Stansfield Turner and the two have written several books and articles about intelligence.) 
Their essay defines covert action, traces its bureaucratic history, summarizes arguments 
for and against, reviews the legal status, and outlines the planning and approval process in 
both the Executive Branch and Congress. Appendices summarize all publicly known 
covert actions since WWII, contain applicable Executive Orders and Legislation and 
reprint an actual “finding.” 

Recommended Books: (not required for the course, or for purchase) 

Norman Polmar & Thomas B. Allen, SPY BOOK: THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ESPIO- 
NAGE, updated & revised edition. Random House, 1998, paper. (An excellent reference 
and only $15) 

Christopher Andrew, FOR THE PRESIDENT’S EYES ONLY: SECRET INTELLI- 
GENCE AND THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY FROM WASHINGTON TO BUSH, 1995, 
Harperperennial Library paperback, 1996. 

Jeffrey Richelson, THE U.S. INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY, 4th ed, Westview Press, 
1999, 526pp. 

“Spy Books” — Book Reports 

One of my 14 class sessions is devoted to students giving book reports, written and 
verbal, on intelligence books of their choice. From experience, I know this is a useful and 
interesting session and books reported on run the gamut — Pearl Harbor, Bay of Pigs, 
Aldrich Ames, business intelligence and so on. Each student thus reads an additional book 
and hears from classmate reports about another dozen or so, while the class as a whole 
touches on a number of issues not formally part of the syllabus. 
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Case Studies 



We do case studies on (1) the fall of the Shah of Iran in 1979, (2) DESERT SHIELD / 
STORM and (3) the shoot down of KAL007. The latter is covered in the Seymour Hersh 
book, while readings for the first two are reprinted in the “Packet” and come from govern- 
ment documents. 

Course Packet: 

The AU-produced “Packet” is the heart of this course. I personally write or assemble 
its 394 pages, and it is then reprinted and sold to students for $23 as a spiral-bound book 
by the AU Campus Store. It has a “lesson plan” for each of the 14 weeks in the course as 
well as some public domain readings I have gleaned from government documents — 
especially the 1996 Aspin/Brown Commission and the House intelligence committee’s 
IC21 reform studies. Although the AU Campus Store will go after copyright permissions, 
they are a bother, and I do not use copyrighted material. Other public domain readings in 
my Packet include the super CIA monograph by L. Britt Snyder, Sharing Secrets with 
Lawmakers, a Dept of Justice IG report on Aldrich Ames, and several articles from the 
unclassified annual editions of the CIA professional journal. Studies in Intelligence. The 
centerpiece of the Packet is my own 53-page AFIO monograph (updated in 1998) and its 
accompanying 54-page glossary of intelligence acronyms and terms. The latter is impor- 
tant because I stress vocabulary throughout the course. There are also reproductions of 
overhead slides I use to illustrate lectures as well as reprints of several A+ student papers 
and book reports from past semesters that honor the efforts of those students and provide 
guidance on what I am looking for and the level of my expectations. 

Page 



Topic 1: Course Introduction & U.S. Foreign Policy 
(Jan 25) 1 

Actors, Tools & Lessons 2 

Approaches to International Relations 3 

Characteristics of Bureaucracy 4 

Foreign Policy Bureaucracies Compared 5 

How Washington Works & How to Work in Washington, 

1990 6 

Foreign Policy Models 8 

Popular Conspiracy Theories 10 

Conspiracy Internet posting, July 1995 13 

The National Security Council System 15 

President Clinton’s NSC 16 

Department of State 17 

Department of Defense (DOD) 18 

Nuclear Weapons 22 

Topic 2: What is Intelligence? (Feb 1) 27 
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What Intelligence is, and What it is Not 28 

TABLE: Comparing Intelligence with Journalism 30 

Two Views of Intelligence 31 

CIA and U.S. Intelligence — A Primer 33 

Law Enforcement and Intelligence, extract from IC21, 

U.S. House of Representatives, HPSCI, GPO, 6Apr96 ... 87 

Topic 3: History of Intelligence (Feb 8) 91 

Historical Milestones in Intelligence 92 

The Evolution of the U.S. Intelligence Community: 

An Historical Overview, Appendix A of the Aspin-Brown 
Commission Report, GPO, March 1996 97 

Topic 4: Intelligence Community (Feb 15) 117 

An Overview of the Intelligence Community, Appendix B 
of the Aspin-Brown Commission Report, GPO, 

March 1996 118 

National Nerve Center: Inside the White House 

Situation Room 129 

Studies in Intelligence, Semi-Annual Unclassified 

Edition #1, U.S. Govt, CIA, 1997 Intelligence Centers, 

Ch 12 ofIC21, U.S. House of Representatives, 

HPSCI, GPO, 6Apr96 132 

U.S. Intelligence Community Leadership 137 

The Intelligence Budget, June 1995 138 

The Cost of Intelligence, Ch 13 of the Aspin-Brown 

Commission Report, GPO, March 1996 139 

Topic 5: Collection (Feb 22) 141 

Advantages and Disadvantages 142 

SIGINT, IMINT, MASINT & Clandestine Sendee, extract 
from IC21, U.S. House of Representatives, HPSCI, 

GPO, 6Apr96 143 

Mark Lowenthal, “Open Source Intelligence: New Myths, 

New Realities,” Defense Daily on-line, 16Nov98 150 

Topics 6: Analysis, Production & Dissemination 

(Mar 22) 155 



Improving Intelligence Analysis, ch 8 of the Aspin-Brown . 156 
Commission Report, GPO, March 1 996. 

Frank Watanabe, “How To Succeed in the DI: Fifteen 
Axioms for Intelligence Analysts,’’ Studies in 



Intelligence, CIA, 1997 163 

Anonymous, Why Things Go Wrong 166 

Topic 7: Midterm Exam (Mar 8) 167 
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Quiz, Feb 22 



Spy Book Choices 




Spring Break 



Have fun! (5) 



Topic 8: Review & Catch Up 168 

Topic 9: Spy Books (Mar 29) 169 

Demo Book Report, October 1 990 170 

Topics 10 & 11: Case Studies (Apr 5 & 12) 173 

Case Summaries 174 

U.S. House of Representatives, Intelligence and the Fall 
of the Shah, 1978-1979, Report of the HPSCI, 

GPO 1979 177 

U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Armed Services, 
Subcommittee, INT EL LIGENCE SUCCESSES AND 
FAILURES IN OPERATIONS DESERT SHIELD/STORM, 
103rd Congress, lsrt Session, August 1993, 45 pages . . . 183 

John Macartney, KAL007 Chronology, August 1990 231 

Kenneth McKune, “Obsen’ations on THE TARGET IS 
DESTROYED,” National War College student paper, 

1988 232 

Topic 12 — Counterintelligence (Apr 19) 235 

Review of the FBI’s Performance in Uncovering the 
Espionage Activities of Aldrich Hazen Ames, DOJ 
IG Report, April 1997 236 

RECENT ESPIONAGE CASES, Defense Security Institute, 

July 1994, pp 13-35 244 

Topic 13 — Covert Action & Oversight (Apr 26) 267 

L. Britt Snider, “Sharing Secrets With Lawmakers: 

Congress as a User of Intelligence,” 

Studies in Intelligence, U.S. Govt, CIA, Spring 1998 . . . . 268 

Court declaration of former NSC official Howard Teicher, 
dated 1/31/95, regarding “Iraqgate.” U.S. District 
Court, Southern District of Florida 290 

Topic 14 — Future of Intelligence (May 3) 293 

Russ Travers, “Blueprint For Survival: The Coming 
Intelligence Failure,” Studies in Intelligence, 

U.S. Govt, CIA, 199 294 

Appendix A: Professional Writing 305 

Characteristics of Good Writing (Bailey) 306 

Appendix B: Sample Student Papers 307 

Doug Scheerer, “Proposal for Course Paper,” AU, 

12 Nov 1994 309 



Book Reports due 
Quiz, Aprl2 



recommended 
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Bill Miller, “Proposal for Course Paper,” AU, 

17 Nov 1994 313 

Mark Stevens, “ Espionage for Prosperity: An Analysis 
of Japanese Foreign Intelligence," AU Student Paper, 

2 December 1993 315 

Appendix C: Jobs & Careers in Intelligence 341 

Appendix D: Library Reserve Request 343 

Appendix D: Internet & Other Research Sources 347 

Acronyms & Glossary 349 
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Getting Oneself Up To Speed 
On Intelligence 

Journals & Web Pages 

In addition to the materials noted above, there are thousands of books on intelligence, 
several journals and numerous web pages. Some are conspiratorial fantasies, but many are 
good. 

Intelligence Journals: There are five academic journals devoted to intelligence. If you 
are serious, you need to subscribe or get your college library to subscribe. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF INTELLIGENCE AND COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
(IJICI), 47 Runway Road, Suite G, Levittown, PA, 19057-4700; (215) 269-0400. Quar- 
terly, $50/year. [In my view, this is the most useful of intelligence journals and the best 
place for intelligence scholars to publish.] 

STUDIES IN INTELLIGENCE, the CIA’s in-house professional journal. [Many arti- 
cles are classified, so this is not publicly available, but each year the CIA publishes an 
unclassified volume. Also, articles that have been declassified can be obtained. Outsiders 
can and do publish in this journal. Articles that have been declassified, and there are 
many, are available on the internet .] 
http://www.odci.gov/csi/ 

AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE JOURNAL , published by the National Military Intelli- 
gence Association (NMIA); NMIA membership is $35/year (301-840-6641) and includes 
on-line access to back issues and other material on the members-only portion of the 
NMIA web page, http://www.nmia.org/. [Articles in this journal are often written by the 
heads of government intelligence agencies or, more likely, by their PR staffs. Thus they 
tend to be authoritative but not academic, or provocative.] 

INTELLIGENCE AND NATIONAL SECURITY. Published quarterly in London and 
likely to have more historical material and more articles about non-U. S. intelligence. 
Frank Cass, (913) 843-121. 

DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE JOURNAL. Quarterly journal published by the founda- 
tion that supports DIA’s Joint Military Intelligence College. (703) 790-1428. [Articles in 
this journal are often authored by ser\’ing government intelligence officers. Thus they tend 
to be authoritative but not very provocative.] 

Other Journals and Media: Journals that cover U.S. foreign policy, particularly, FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS, FOREIGN POLICY and THE WASHINGTON MONTHLY, often have 
good articles on intelligence. So do some newspapers, especially THE WASHINGTON 
POST, WASHINGTON TIMES, NY TIMES, LA TIMES and the BALTIMORE SUN, all of 
which have reporters who specialize in covering intelligence and all of which are avail- 
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able on-line. Material on technical sensors, reconnaissance aircraft and spy satellites can 
be found in AVIATION WEEK & SPACE TECHNOLOGY and ARMED FORCES JOUR- 
NAL INTERNATIONAL , both available on the Internet. 

Intelligence Web Sites 

BEST INTEL WEBSITE (in my opinion) 
http : //www. fas . org/irp/ 

GOOD LINKS TO MANY SITES: 
http://mprofaca.cro.net/kimirror.html 
http://www.loyola.edu/dept/politics/intel.html 
http://www.columbia.edu/cu/libraries/indiv/dsc/intell.html 
http://.kimsoft.com/kim-spy.htm 

NY TIMES 1998 CIA PAGE (Tim Weiner) 
http://www.nytimes.com/library/national/cia-diningmain.html 

SEARCHABLE DATABASES: 

http://intellit.muskingum.edu/intellsite/index.html (Ransom Clark) 
http://webcom.com/%7Epinknoiz/covert/ciabasesearch.html (CIABase) 

INTELLIGENCE REFORM (1996) 
http://www.access.gpo.gov/int/report.html (Aspin / Brown) 
http://www.access.gpo.gov/congress/house/intel/ic21/ic21_toc.html (IC21) 
http://www.foreignrelations.org/studies/transcripts/970218.html (CFR) 

SPECIAL REPORTS 

http://www.carnegie.org/deadly/0697warning.htm (warning, 1997) 
http://www.fas.org/irp/congress/1998_cr/s980731-rumsfeld.htm (Rumsfeld, 98) 
http://www.seas.gwu.edu/nsarchive/news/19980222.htm (Bay Pigs) 
http://www.fas.org/irp/cia/product/jeremiah.html (Jeremiah >98) 
http://www.fas.org/irp/cia/product/cocaine2/index.html (cocaine) 

BUSINESS (COMPETITIVE) INTELLIGENCE 
http://www.lookoutpoint.com/index.html 
http://www.scip.org/ 
http : //www. s tratfor. com/ 
http://www.opsec.org/ 

http://www.pcic.uet/http://www.inel.gov/resources/newsletters/dragonsbreath/ 

dragbreath.html 

http://pathfinder.eom/@ @y7yrfauarijhm2qe/fortune/1997/9702 17/boo. html 
http : //www. fas . org/irp/w w wecon .html 
http://www.asia-research.com/JI2000.html (Japanese) 

JOBS & CAREERS 
http://www.intelstudents.org/ 
http://www.pcic.net/ 
http://www.gworx.com/iisd 

http : //www. odci .gov/ ci a / employment/appframe . htm 
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HUMINT 

http://www.fas.org/irp/wwwspy.html 

http://www3.theatlantic.com/issues/98feb/cia.htm 

SIGINT 

http://www.fas.org/iip/wwwsigin.html 

MINT 

http://www.fas.org/irp/wwwimint.html 
http://www.fas.org/irp/imint/kh- 1 2.htm 

MASINT 

http://www.fas.org/iip/program/masint_evaluation_rep.htm 

http://www.fas.org/irp/congress/1996_rpt/ic21/ic21007.htm 

OSINT 

http://www.oss.net/ 

http://www.fas.org/irp/eprint/oss980501.htm 
http: //www. fas . org/irp/w w wecon . html 

INTELLIGENCE ANALYSIS 
http://www.odci.gov/cia/di/index.html 
http://www.fas.org/irp/gentry/index.html 
http://www.fas.org/iip/offdocs/int012.html 

COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
http://www.nacic.gov/ (NACIC) 
http://www.fbi.gov/ansir/ansir.htm (FBI) 
http://www.dtic.mil/dodsi/researc2.html 
http://www.loyola.edu/dept/politics/hula/hitzrept.html (Ames) 
http://www.inel.gov/resources/newsletters/dragonsbreath/dragbreath.html 

COVERT ACTION 

http://www.nytimes.com/library/national/cia-invismain.html 

INFORMATION WARFARE 
http://www.infowar.com/ 

CIA, Center for Study of Intelligence 
http://www.odci.gov/csi/ 

CIA FOIA documents 
http://www.foia.ucia.gov/ 

CIA WORLD FACTBOOK (not about intelligence, but indispensable) 
http://www.odci.gov/cia/publications/factbook/index.html 

DIA 

http://140.47. 5. 4/foia/foia. html 

NATIONAL SECURITY ARCHIVE (declassified documents) 
http: //www. se as . g wu . edu/ns arc hive/ 
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CRITICS OF THE CIA & INTELLIGENCE 
http://www3.theatlantic.com/issues/98feb/cia.htm (Shirley) 
http://www.us.net/cip/cia.htm (Mel Goodman) 
http://www.foreignpolicy-infocus.org/briefs/vol3/v3n20hri.htm (IPS) 
http://www.members.tripod.com/CIABASE/index.html (McGehee) 
http://www.angelfire.com/id/ciadrugs/ 
http://www.radio4all.org/crackcia/ 

SENATE INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE 
http://www.senate.gov/committee/intelligence.html 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE SERVICES 
http://www.cc.umist.ac.uk/sk/index.html (UK) 
http://www.pro.gov.uk/releases/soe-europe.htm (SOE) 
http://www.mi5.gov.uk/ (UK, MI-5) 
http://www.open.gov.uk/co/cim/cimrepl .htm (UK) 
http://www.gchq.gov.uk/ (UK, GCHQ) 
http://www.csis-scrs.gc.ca/ (Canada, CSIS) 
http://www.cse.dnd.ca/cse/english/home_l .html (Canada) 

ON LINE JOURNALS 
http://www.afji.com/ (AFJI) 

http://www.awgnet.com/aviation/index.htm (Aviation Week) 
http://www.milparade.ru/ (military-related publications) 

SPECIAL REPORTS 

http://www.carnegie.org/deadly/0697warning.htm (warning, 1997) 
http://www.fas.org/irp/congress/1998_cr/s980731-rumsfeld.htm (Rumsfeld, 98) 
http://www.seas.gwu.edu/nsarchive/news/19980222.htm (Bay Pigs) 
http://www.fas.org/irp/cia/product/jeremiah.html (Jeremiah(>98) 
http://www.fas.org/irp/cia/product/cocaine2/index.html (cocaine) 
http://www.washingtonpost.com/wp-srv/national/longterm/drugs/front.htm 

PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 
http://www.his.com/~afio/ (AFIO) 
http://www.nmia.org/ (NMIA) 
http://www.xmission.com:80/~nip/ (NIP) 
http://www.oss.net/ (OSS) 
http://www.aochq.org/ (Old Crows) 
http://www.opsec.org/ (OPSEC pros) 
http://www.afcea.com/ (AFCEA) 

http://www.cloakanddagger.com/dagger (Cloak & Dagger Books) 
http://intelligence-history.wiso.uni-erlangen.de/ (history group, German) 
http://www.covertcomic.com/CovertComicJokes.htm (CIA jokester) 

LISTSERVS (discussion) 

http://www.xmission.com:80/~nip/ (Naval Intelligence Professionals) 
http://ourworld.compuserve.com/homepages/kies/kia4th.htm (Cloaks & Daggers) 
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Organizations You Might Join: There are several organizations of retired intelligence 
officers that take in Associate members, whether they have ever worked in intelligence or 
not. These are useful primarily because they publish newsletters and hold frequent lun- 
cheons and symposia with guest speakers that often are the best source on new develop- 
ments in the U.S. Intelligence Community. 

AFIO, the Association of Former Intelligence Officers, publishes a bimonthly 
newsletter of 24+ pages and holds quarterly luncheons in Washington, DC plus 
one or more symposia each year. Also, there are chapters around the country 
which have similar activities. AFIO’s most useful service, in my view, is their 
electronic WIN’s, Weekly Intelligence Notes, delivered by e-mail and 
containing the latest developments in U.S. intelligence as gleaned from the 
media and AFIO’s own luncheon and symposia speakers. AFIO also has an 
academic outreach program (AEP) that provides teaching professors with 
materials and guest speakers and maintains a repository of course syllabi. 
Membership is $40/year and affiliation with the AEP program is free to teaching 
professors. AFIO, 6723 Whittier Blvd, #303 A, McLean, VA 22101; (703) 790- 
0320; http://www.his.com/~afioi/ 

NMIA, the National Military Intelligence Association, publishes the 
AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE JOURNAL , mentioned above, as well as 
quarterly newsletters and a daily e-mail newsletter that covers developments in 
international relations and information technology as well as intelligence. Like 
AFIO, it holds symposia and luncheons in the Washington area and also has 
chapter activities throughout the country. NMIA, 9200 Centerway Road, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20879; (301) 840-6642; http://www.nmia.org. 

ISA, the International Studies Association, has an Intelligence Studies Section 
that is the premier forum for intelligence scholars. It has its own web page 
[http://iss.loyola.edu/], publishes a newsletter, and always has a great lineup of 
papers, panels and roundtables at ISA’s annual conventions. To join the 
intelligence subsection, you must first be a member of ISA. ISA, 324 Social 
Sciences, University of Arizona, Tucson, AZ 85721; (520) 621-7715; 
isa@u. arizona.edu / http://www.isanet.org/ 
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Sample Handout: Intelligence 
And The Cia 

Dr John Macartney 
Syracuse University, July 1997 
jdmac @erols. com 

INTELLIGENCE is MISUNDERSTOOD. Forget James Bond. U.S. Intelligence 
exists for just one purpose, to support U.S. foreign policy. Basically, intelligence is an 
INFORMATION support service for government policymakers. (Similar to a news bureau 
or think tank — more PhD's than cloaks and daggers). But unlike those others, intelli- 
gence deals only with foreign information, especially threats and other bad news. Also, 
intelligence tailors its products for specific customers. 

■ Contrary to fictional caricatures in books and movies, the CIA does not fight 
against the KGB, or drug traffickers, or anyone else. Fighting America’s enemies is 
the job of U.S. policymakers, diplomats and military personnel. The CIA’s job is to 
support those officials with information. 

■ Within the U.S. foreign policy process, intelligence plays a vital role. The intelli- 
gence officer is a “producer,” who supplies relevant information about foreign mat- 
ters to “consumers,” the government policymakers, planners and operators who 
make, plan or carry out U.S. foreign policy. Increasingly, U.S. intelligence is also 
supporting international consumers at the UN, NATO, the IAEA and other IGO’s. 

■ Intelligence supports policymakers, but is not allowed to make (or even comment 
on) U.S. policy. 

■ Two major divisions within the intelligence business are collection and analysis. 

■ COLLECTORS specialize in either technical sensors, such as spy satellites, or in 
human intelligence, spies. The TECHINT collectors are mostly engineers and sci- 
entists. HUMINT collectors, on the other hand, have engaging personalities and are 
skilled in handling people. They serve, for the most part, overseas where they 
recruit and handle agents, or spies, the foreigners who provide information to the 
U.S. government. 

■ ANALYSTS are basically intellectuals, very much like a university or think tank fac- 
ulty. Employment in the U.S. Intelligence Community is very competitive, much 
like the State Department’s Foreign Service. Thus, intelligence officers, especially 
CIA officers, tend to be sharp and very well educated. 

■ Most intelligence information comes from open, unclassified sources, although 
secret agents and elaborate systems of high tech sensors play a very important role, 
especially when foreign governments or groups try to deceive us, or conceal hostile 
or illegal activity. 

■ There are two categories of information, “secrets” and “mysteries.” A secret is an 
item of foreign information that exists, but has to be uncovered, or stolen. Exam- 
ple: Does North Korea have nuclear weapons? A mystery, on the other hand, is a 
question about the future, the answer does not now exist; it can only be estimated. 
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Example: What will Mexico’s inflation rate be next year? Policymakers need 
answers to both types of questions, and intelligence tries to provide both. 

■ Intelligence serves three categories of consumers: national policymakers, planners 
and operators. National policymakers include the President and hundreds of senior 
government officials, most of whom are based in Washington, like the Secretaries, 
Under Secretaries, and Assistant Secretaries of State, Defense, Treasury and Com- 
merce, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and other Pentagon brass, the U.S. Trade 
Representative, senators and congressmen, and the deputies and staffs (many of 
them junior) of all of the above. They need broad geopolitical information. Plan- 
ners are those junior and midlevel government officials, mostly in the military, who 
write and maintain the hundreds of U.S. contingency plans. Because they need so 
much detailed installation data (what is the refueling capacity at the Islamabad air- 
port?), planners require by far the most intelligence support. Operators (or imple- 
mentors) are the diplomats, trade negotiators, foreign aid officials, commercial 
attaches, immigration officials, attack pilots, soldiers and sailors who actually carry 
out U.S. foreign policy. As a result of shortcomings highlighted during the Gulf 
War, ongoing reforms are designed to increase intelligence support to military 
operations, or SMO. 

■ Again contrary to spy fiction, CIA officers do not themselves steal documents, 
crawl in windows, or break into safes. Instead, they recruit foreign “agents,” or 
spies, who do that. The relationship between an intelligence officer and his or her 
agent is very much like that between an investigative reporter and his or her “confi- 
dential sources.” 

■ U.S. intelligence officers are not policemen. They have no arrest authority, and they 
would very seldom, if ever, carry firearms (Exception: FBI counterintelligence 
agents). 

■ Because the future is basically unknowable and intelligence analysts have no crys- 
tal ball, we should not place too much faith in intelligence estimates 

Congress puts intelligence in two categories: intelligence (as an information support 
service) and intelligence related activities — counterintelligence and covert action. 

COUNTERINTELLIGENCE is protecting U.S. government secrets from espio- 
nage, or leaks. It includes physical or procedural safeguards, like locks and security 
clearances. It also involves counterespionage, which is trying to defeat or penetrate for- 
eign intelligence services. This is more law enforcement than intelligence and the FBI 
has overall responsibility. 

Aldrich Ames Case: Why didn’t they catch him sooner? Because of 
malfeasance by Ames’ supervisors plus a lax internal CIA culture, as well as an 
ingrained American tendency to not be a “snitch,” or “tattle tale.” Some things 
to keep in mind: The CIA is not a law enforcement agency, and there were legal 
protections that made it difficult for the CIA (or any government agency) to 
check up on any employee’s personal finances. Spies are very difficult to convict 
and in order to make a solid case the Justice Department believed they needed to 
catch Ames in the act of communicating with, or passing documents to, his 
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Russian handlers. But Ames was an expert in tradecraft and the FBI never did 
catch him at it, although they had him under physical and electronic surveillance 
for about eight months. 

Post Cold War Spies? Is spying a problem in the United States today? In a 
word, yes. The Russians are as busy as the Soviets were, while China also has 
extensive espionage networks in this country. And our friends want to know 
what’s going on in the U.S. government and business world too. In the last 
decade, spies have been apprehended that were working for a number of 
countries including China and Russia, of course, but also Britain, France, Japan, 
Egypt, Israel, India, Argentina, Greece, and others. 

Covert action, the other “intelligence related activity” is really policy rather than 
intelligence. One of six major foreign policy tools, CA is used by most 
governments, especially ours. Basically, covert action is one of the other tools, like 
diplomacy, public diplomacy, or foreign aid, done covertly. Examples: Secret 
diplomatic contacts; causing favorable stories to appear in foreign press; smuggling 
money, fax machines, counterfeit documents or guns to foreign dissidents; foiling 
illegal arms transfers, and so on. Covert action gets a great deal of press and 
congressional attention but represents only a small proportion of what U.S. 
intelligence does. 

■ The hand of the U.S. government is not to be revealed or acknowledged, ever. 

■ The CIA carries out but does not make CA policy. Senior policymakers do that. 
There is a formal review process and orders (findings) must be signed by the 
President and briefed to Congress 

ORGANIZATION. The CIA is just one part of our “Intelligence Community,” 
which is headed (really coordinated) by the DCI. Each of the armed services has its 
own intelligence organization, as do the State, Energy and Treasury Departments. 

All together, intelligence reportedly costs about $29 billion a year and employs 
over 100 thousand military and civilian personnel, including many women. The 
CIA is believed to account for about 15% of those totals. Culturally, intelligence 
officers, especially the analysts, tend to be, like others in the “knowledge industry,” 
introspective, scholarly, tweedy, and often relatively liberal. 



CIA 


FBI 


Treasury 


Navy 


DIA 


State/INR 


Army 


USMC 


NSA 


Energy 


Air Force 


DEA 



INTELLIGENCE OVERSIGHT. CIA officers are not above the law. They must 
obey all U.S. laws, and they are usually very careful about doing so. ( Their jobs, of 
course, may involve violation of foreign espionage laws.) Nevertheless, secret agencies 
are hard to watch and there can be (and have been) abuses. Since the 1970’s, an elaborate 
array of oversight mechanisms has been in place including various Executive Branch 
legal counsels, inspectors general and review committees, as well as the very active Sen- 
ate and House select committees. Then there is the unending scrutiny of the press. 

Note: If anyone wants to copy and use this handout, feel free to do so. 
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A Virtual Un Security Council: 
Educating For Multilateral 
Strategic Decisionmaking 

Perry L. Pickert 

Joint Military Intelligence College 

This paper has been approved for unrestricted public 
release by the Office of the Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) 

Introduction 



The enhanced role of the UN Security Council in the post-Cold War world and the 
rapid progress of the UN into the information age presents a unique opportunity for edu- 
cators. The use of actual UN Security Council meetings in the classroom bridges the gap 
between theory and practice in the study of international relations, international law, strat- 
egy and intelligence. This paper will briefly review developments in Security Council and 
UN Secretariat procedures, outline the recent advances in online technology at the UN, 
and discuss the implications for the classroom. 

Under the UN Charter, the Security Council is charged with responsibility for deter- 
mining threats to international peace and security and deciding the UN response, includ- 
ing whether to use force . 1 As a multilateral decisionmaking body, the Council monitors 
international developments, assesses treats to international peace, and with the Secretary 
General evaluates potential courses of action, conducts operational planning and defines 
the mission of the UN force. 

The Charter provides for a Military Staff Committee (MSC) composed of the Chiefs of 
Staff of the Permanent Members of the Security Council (China, France, Russia, the 
United Kingdom and the United States), augmented by troop-contributing countries, to 
advise the Security Council on military issues. The MSC, according to the Charter, is 
responsible for the strategic direction of UN forces placed under UN control . 2 Bureau- 
cratic posturing and superpower competition, however, have prevented the MSC from 
exercising its designated functions and the Secretary General himself has assumed admin- 
istrative responsibility for peacekeeping, supported by a small staff in the Secretariat . 3 



1 Charter of the United Nations, Article 39. 

2 Charter, Article 47. 

3 Rostow. Eugene V., “Should the UN Charter Article 43 Be Raised From the Dead?” Global 
Affairs 8 (Winter 1993): 109-124. 
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In January 1992 the United Nations Security Council, meeting for the first time at the 
Head-of-State level, recognized the favorable international circumstances that might 
allow the Security Council to assume its proper role in the international order and invited 
the Secretary General to recommend ways to improve UN peacekeeping capabilities. 4 
Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali responded with An Agenda for Peace, 5 which 
outlined a set of proposals to improve the UN. The Clinton Administration’s “assertive 
multilateralism” 6 and the UN’s expanded concept of peacekeeping increased the number 
and scope of UN peace operations. A series of setbacks in Somalia, Rwanda and Bosnia 
exposed the deficiencies of UN procedures and organizational structures to manage large, 
complex peace operations. 

Reforming Un Peacekeeping 



The UN began an in-depth evaluation of peacekeeping operations, issuing a series of 
reports and recommendations, 7 and the Clinton Administration conducted a comprehen- 
sive review of U.S. policy. In May of 1994, the basic elements of Presidential Decision 
Directive 25 were published as a white paper entitled “Clinton Administration Policy on 
Reforming Multilateral Peace Operations.” 8 In a parallel effort, the Security Council 
issued a presidential statement setting out a number of factors that should be taken into 
account when establishing a new peacekeeping operation. 9 The UN Secretariat underwent 
a significant reorganization and Kofi Annan was appointed Undersecretary General in 
charge of the new Department of Peacekeeping Operations. 10 

Although it is not possible to say the UN has solved the numerous practical and politi- 
cal problems associated with peacekeeping, the Security Council and the Department of 
Peacekeeping Operations have established guidelines and standardized documentation 



4 United Nations Security Council, S/23500, Note by the President of the Security Council, 

31 January 1992. 

5 United Nations Security Council, S/241 1 1, An Agenda for Peace, preventive diplomacy and 
peace-keeping. Report of the Secretary-General pursuant to the statement adopted by the 
Security Council, 31 January 1992. (New York, 17 June 1992); S/1995/1, Supplement to an 
Agenda for Peace. Position paper of the Secretary-General on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the United Nations. (New York, 3 January 1995). 

6 Albright, Madeleine K., “Use of Force in a Post-Cold- War World.” Speech at the National War 
College, 23 December 1993. 

7 United Nations General Assembly, A/RES/48/42, Comprehensive review of the whole question 
of peace-keeping operations in all their aspects, 10 December 1993; United Nations Economic 
and Social Council. E/ AC. 5 1/1995, Office of Internal Oversight Services, “Final report on the 
in-depth evaluation of peace-keeping operations: start-up phase,” 17 March 1995. 

s U.S. President. Presidential Decision Directive 25, “Clinton Administration’s Policy on 
Reforming Multilateral Peace Operations,” 3 May 1994. 

9 United Nations Security Council, S/PRST/1994/22, Statement of the President of the Security 
Council, 3 May 1994. 

1(1 United Nations Secretariat, Organizational Manual: Functions and Organization of the 
Department of Peace-keeping Operations. ST/SGB/Organization, 22 March 1995. 
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Heads of States Meeting of Security Council, 31 January 1992. 



UN photo by M. Grant 



which have regularized the procedural aspect of decisions and the conduct of peacekeep- 
ing operations. 



The United Nations Online 



As the 21st Century approaches, the UN has taken the initial steps into the information 
age. At first it made UN documentation available online to UN missions in New York and 
began putting historical records in electronic media. Today, more and more documenta- 
tion has been placed on the World Wide Web. In the past few months a large proportion of 
the online documents previously available only to governments on the optical disk system 
(ODS) has been offered by the UN to non-profit and academic institutions by subscrip- 
tion. This system provides real-time daily documentation that had only been available to 
diplomats upon request at the UN Secretariat window at the UN headquarters building or, 
alternatively, distributed to the missions in New York. 1 1 



11 United Nations. The United Nations Optical Disk System. ST/CS/SER.A/37/Rev. 1/Add 1, 1997. 
United Nations, Department of Public Information, A Guide to Information at the United 
Nations , 1995; Dag Hammarskjold Library, United Nations Documentation: A Brief Guide, 
ST/LIB/34/rev.2, 1994. 
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This Website is maintained by the United Nations Department of Public Information 
with the technical support of the Information Technology Services Division. 

© United Nations 1997. 1998. 1999 



source: http://www.un.org, used by permission 



In addition to documentation, the UN home page also has a wide variety of audio- 
visual material. Press briefings and the Secretary-General’s news conferences are 
available with video clips and complete audio. When there is a crisis in the Security 
Council, photos and video clips are presented with rather complete speeches of key 
delegations . 12 

The UN’s subsidiary organs and specialized agencies also have sites. Of particular rel- 
evance for Security Council deliberations in complex humanitarian emergencies are the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR ) 11 and UN Development Program 
(UNDP ) 14 both with extensive material on the web. As the Kosovo crisis has demon- 
strated, the relationships between the Security Council, North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO ) 15 and the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE ) 16 
are part of a matrix of overlapping authority and cooperation. The International Atomic 
Energy Agency has played a key role in the UN deliberations on the crisis in Iraq and 
Korea . 17 The documentation that reflects these relationships resides on the web. 



12 URL: < http: //www.un.org 

13 URL: < http://www.unhcr.ch 

14 URL: < http://www.undp.org 

15 URL: < http://www.nato.int 

16 URL: < http://www.osce.org 

17 URL: <http://www.iaea.org 
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The increasing use of the UN Security Council as a forum to deal with the wide variety 
of political, ethnic and humanitarian crises in the world has prompted the Council to shift 
from meeting once or twice a week as it did during much of the Cold War to meeting every 
day and often on weekends. In early 1999, the Council was responsible for review and 
direction of 16 peace operations in the field and constantly monitors several crises such as 
Iraq, Kosovo and North Korea. 18 The Council and the Secretariat are watching several 
negotiations such as in Sudan, the Congo and East Timor for possible peacekeeping mis- 
sions. 19 This worldwide activity has put the Security Council in almost continuous session. 

The availability of UN multimedia and documentation on the World Wide Web makes 
it possible to track pending Security Council action for classroom use. By staying just 
ahead of the Council, students may be given assignments requiring the same analysis 
and products that are being produced in New York by the UN Secretariat and delegations 
in preparation for meetings. In the Security Council there is almost always a delay of a 
few days or a week before draft documentation appears, reflecting the tentative decisions 
of the Council. By picking an issue that has not reached the voting stage, students may 
conduct an exercise and within weeks the actual decision of the Council becomes avail- 
able, providing real-world feedback. 

The Mission Planning Service (MPS) of the Department of Peacekeeping Operations 
plays a crucial role in the staff planning process that leads up to the decision to deploy a 
UN peacekeeping operation. To integrate planning, MPS acts as the consulting and coor- 
dinating office integrating the work of all the UN departments that support peacekeeping 
operations. By having the class play the roles of Security Council delegates and potential 
contributors, the class can simulate the process of decisionmaking that is required for a 
particular delegation to support a peacekeeping operation, contribute forces or accept a 



18 URL: <http://www.un.org/pko accessed 4 April 1999. 

19 Annual Report of the Secretary General on the Work of the Organization (1998) A/53/1, 
27 August 1998. 
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leadership role in the military command of 
the operation. Under the new Security Coun- 
cil guidelines, the MPS has the task of antici- 
pating a crisis and initiating the planning 
process at an early stage, before the Security 
Council has given authorization for a peace- 
keeping operation. Thus, through material 
available on the internet, students are able use 
the same procedures as the UN in New York 

Security Council 
Exercise 




JOHN! HUGHES LIBRARY 
Defense Intelligence Agency 
Joint Military Intelligence College 



Sample East Timor Exercise Home Page with Hyperlinks 

■ UN Home Page 
http://www.un.org/ 

■ Provisional Rules of Procedures of the Security Council 
http://www.un.org/Docs/sc/scrules.html 

■ East Timor UN Documents 
http://gopher.igc.apc.org/ 

■ Mission Planning Service UN Department of 
Peacekeeping Operations 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko 

■ UN Permanent Missions 
http://www.undp/missions/indonesia/ 

■ ASEAN (Association of South East Asian Nations) 
http://www.aseansec.org/ 



I East Timor Information 
http://www.uc.pt/TimorNet.html 



To illustrate how this teaching strategy 
might work, an example may prove helpful. 

The issue of East Timor in Indonesia has been source: author 

on the UN agenda since the mid-1970’s when 

the former Portuguese colony was taken over by Indonesia. The prospects for a negotiated 
settlement were bleak until the President of Indonesia recently indicated a willingness to 
consider some kind of autonomy. The foreign ministers of Indonesia and Portugal met 
with UN Secretary-General Annan in New York on 5 May 1999 and agreed to hold an 
election in East Timor to determine its status. The Security Council welcomed the agree- 
ment and the Secretary-General offered to provide a UN presence to assist in conducting 
the balloting on 8 August 1999. Many of the details of the UN mission remain under 
negotiation. 20 An exercise may be conducted by simply assuming negotiations have suc- 
cessfully concluded and that the parties have requested a UN peacekeeping operation to 
monitor the human rights situation and facilitate the transfer of power to local officials by 
conducting an election. 



All that is required to start the process is to draft a short mission statement for the UN 
operation as a simulated element of the peace agreement between the parties. The UN’s 
task is to develop an operation plan as reflected in a report of the Secretary General, then 
draft and approve a Security Council resolution. The UN must also find a mission com- 
mander, commitments for troops, logistical support and the necessary financing. 



In such a setting, the Department of Peacekeeping Operations would coordinate staff- 
level meetings of UN delegates to draft plans and obtain tentative commitments. On the 
political level, the delegations and the Secretary General and his political staff would 
coordinate in drafting a Security Council resolution to authorize the operation. All of this 
would be going on while the parties are in the midst of negotiations without any final 
decisions having been made. The whole process only comes together after all the parts 



20 UN Security Council Resolution 1236 (1999), 7 May 1999. 
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have been put together to await a final signature. Presented below is a series of assign- 
ments that might be used in the East Timor context. 



Assignment # 1: Cable to the Foreign Minister 

You are the Permanent Representative to the United Nations from an Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) country. The foreign minister has requested your 
views on a UN role for an East Timor peacekeeping mission. Draft a 10-page cable 
for the foreign minister covering the following issues: 

■ Outline of the East Timor Problem 

■ United Nations Involvement in the Issue 

■ Your Country’s Position on East Timor in the UN 

■ Should the East Timor PKO be a UN or ASEAN Operation? 

■ What Should be Your Country’s Contribution? 



Each part of this process, including the final vote on a Security Council resolution, 
provides opportunities for simulation exercises depending on the objectives of the instruc- 
tor. If political-military analysis at the tactical level is desired, that student’s task could be 
to estimate the threat and draft the concept of operations for the mission and put together 
a troop contribution list. The nature of the underlying political or ethnic conflict may also 
provide the educational focus. Planning for an administrative mechanism to conduct an 
election requires taking into account the power base and agenda of each of the internal 
domestic political actors. If strategic-level interaction of the great powers and regional 
states is of interest, a draft Security Council resolution containing elements objectionable 
to one of the permanent members could be introduced as the basis for a Security Council 
meeting in which the students as delegates must try to achieve compromise. 

The Security Council as a setting for debate has several advantages. There are estab- 
lished rules and procedures that the students can learn and utilize. Because UN delega- 
tions act on instructions from their capitals, the meeting may be controlled by providing 
instruction to the student playing the role of the President of the Council or alternatively, 
specific substantive guidance for a particular country’s position. The threat of a veto, for 
example, may require the rest of the Council to rethink initial positions and produce a 
fluid negotiation in which the students gain considerable leeway and have an opportunity 
to demonstrate creativity and political skill. 

Assignment # 2: Troop Contribution 

You are the Defense Attache at the UN Mission of an ASEAN member. There will be a 
meeting next week at the UN Department of Peacekeeping Operations to discuss troop 
contributions for a possible peacekeeping operation for East Timor. 

The ambassador has directed you to prepare a memo outlining your country’s past con- 
tributions to UN peacekeeping operations. In addition he wants a one -page point paper, 
coordinated with the foreign and defense ministries, that lists the number of personnel, 
type of units, and equipment your country is willing to contribute to a UN mission. 
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Because the UN has seen almost every kind of international crisis, there is probably a 
Secretary-General Report or Security Council document for a situation similar to the 
political debate in question, and therefore suitable as an example. Actual decisions of the 
Council are contained in operative paragraphs that contain one or two sentences. The Sec- 
retary-General reports that outline the mission statement or concept of operation for 
peacekeeping operations are usually a few short paragraphs. By putting on the table a 
similar resolution or UN report as an example for the group to use, and by selecting a key 
paragraph or two, the students are clearly informed of what is required and are focused on 
the core issues by the discipline of negotiating specific language. 

The instructor need not be excessively concerned with student product during the 
classroom phase of the exercise. The individual student may turn in one -page talking 
points outlining the country’s position for the Security Council. At the end the students 
merely turn in as a group task a hand-written draft of the key paragraphs that have been 
the focus of the negotiation. It is the process and not the student paperwork that reflects 
the important dynamics of the group session. 



Assignment # 3: DPKO Meeting: Concept of Operations 

You are the 1st Secretary of your country’s Permanent Mission to the UN. Your 
country has tentatively committed one infantry battalion to a proposed UN mission 
for East Timor. The Department of Peacekeeping Operations has called a meeting 
next week to draft the concept of operations. Included in the material provided by 
the Secretariat was the Report of the Secretary General on Cambodia, S/23613 of 
19 February 1992. Paragraphs 87-89 are highlighted as a starting point for discus- 
sion. Since your country will be providing combat-capable troops, you are to pay 
special attention to the security implications of the concept of operations, as your 
troops will likely play an enforcement role. 



Beyond class participation, the UN structure provides an opportunity for research, for 
political and military analysis, teamwork, coalition building, negotiation and practice in 
writing. Playing the role of the UN delegate from another country requires research and 
the ability to enter another political culture. The need for a change of perspective in this 
arena is multiplied many fold because in the UN, negotiations require assessing the posi- 
tions of all of the parties to the dispute and then all the other UN members, each of which 
has different interests. At the bottom of every crisis that makes its way to the UN Security 
Council is usually a serious bilateral or multilateral conflict between member states or an 
internal conflict between political or ethnic groups within a state. To prepare for a meeting 
of the Security Council, each delegate must analyze the underlying dispute, obtain the 
foreign ministry position, prepare a brief statement suitable for the Council, assess the 
positions of the other member states and often provide recommendation for the govern- 
ment on what position to take in the Council. Each of these actions may be used as the 
basis for a longer formal assignment for students. 
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Assignment # 4: UN Speech 

You are the special assistant to an ambassador of a Permanent Member of the UN 
Security Council. Informal consultations will take place next week concerning a 
possible peacekeeping operation for East Timor. Your ambassador has instructed 
you to draft a short speech (5 minutes) covering the following points: 

■ Relations with Indonesia 

■ Position on a UN Peacekeeping Mission 

■ Attitude toward an ASEAN Leadership Role 

■ Chapter VII Authorization for the Mission 

■ Mechanism for UN Monitoring of Human Rights during the Mission 

■ Willingness to Contribute Troops 



In addition, the UN Secretariat performs analytical written tasks which may form the 
basis for a student assignment. A student assignment to create a UN Secretariat product 
has the advantage of allowing the adoption of the UN perspective of impartiality. In gen- 
eral, UN products must objectively reflect the positions of members and avoid explicitly 
advocating positions until the Security Council has made a decision. The Mission Plan- 
ning Activities for a New Mission provide a whole set of possible student assignments for 
a class linked to a particular issue under consideration by the Security Council. 



Assignment # 5: MPS Analysis of the Situation 


You are a Mission Planner in the Department of Peacekeeping Operations, Mission 
Planning Service. You have been instructed to prepare an analysis of the situation 
for a peacekeeping operation for East Timor. Below is the standard format for an 


assessment used by the MPS. 






Analysis of the situation 






■ Background information 




— Waterways, Seaports 


□ History 




— Airfields 


□ Geography 




— Communication: TV, Telephone, Radio, Press 


— terrain 


■ 


Current basis of dispute and population affected (percent) 


— climate 


■ 


Agreement between parties involved in the conflict 


□ Population 




— cease-fire 


— ethnicity 




— peace 


— religion 




— other 


□ Politics 


■ 


Military strength of the parties involved: 


— government 




— government — army — police — paramilitary 


— political parties 




— opposition — recognized — others 


— individuals 




— weaponry 


□ Economic 




— operational capability 


— Roads, Railroad networks 


■ Produce situation map 
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The UN Security Council as an online setting for simulation exercises provides an 
opportunity to bridge the gap between theory and practice in the teaching of international 
relations, international law, political and military analysis and intelligence. Students are 
able to deal with a real-world crisis and access directly the sights and sounds of conflict 
and the actions of the governments and international institutions as they react to crisis. By 
taking the role of Security Council delegates, the students are thrust into the crisis not 
from the perspective of the United States and their own community, but from the world as 
others see it. From the beginning they must track the crisis from the perspective of an 
enemy, a friend or a neutral. They must deal with U.S. policy as others do. 

For students the experience is almost always rewarding. They get to deal with a current 
crisis. They do original research on relevant topics. Rather than sitting passively in an 
input mode, they must define a policy and interact with fellow students to reach a conclu- 
sion. For most students it is the first time they are placed in the position of looking into 
another country’s cultural and historical past, assessing its strategic position in the world 
of multilateral world politics and predicting its future behavior. 

For teachers, the Security Council as educational setting presents great opportunities. 
The new availability of UN documentation online allows the student to go directly to pri- 
mary source material. The requirement to make statements and vote in the Security Coun- 
cil reveals positions, makes members take sides and forces decisions. The considerable 
gap between posturing before TV cameras for the domestic audience and negotiating lan- 
guage for Security Council action reveals the difference between the appearance and real- 
ity of international politics. The difficulty of achieving consensus brings a clear 
realization of the limits of multilateral actions which seem at first glance so obvious and 
necessary. 
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Teaching Intelligence Studies By 
Diagnosing The Threat Of Weapons 
Of Mass Destruction 

RE Burnett and Robert Pringle 
Patterson School 
University of Kentucky 

Introduction to the Problem 



The military forces of the United States are being directed to a new mission broadly 
defined as Homeland Defense. The mission presupposes that a major threat in the first 
decade of the millennium will be to the territory and people of the United States. Weapons 
of Mass Destruction (WMD) are the greatest threat, which may come from traditional 
opponents, renegade nuclear powers, or domestic terrorists. As one intelligence officer 
noted “If a country wants to challenge or hurt America, it is not going to use conventional 
weapons.” Instead the threat will come from the “little man with the heavy suitcase.” In 
coping with this threat the Intelligence Community and our counterintelligence services 
face a new set of collection and analytic problems, as well as the legal and ethical ques- 
tions posed by their role in our democratic society. 

Teaching and Learning Strategy 



Political Science 491 (National Intelligence and Decisionmaking) is offered to gradu- 
ate students and upper-level undergraduate students by the Patterson School of Diplo- 
macy and International Commerce at the University of Kentucky. The two three-hour 
classes that make up the exercise on weapons of mass destruction occupy the final two 
classes in the semester, and follow blocks of instruction in HUMINT, counterintelli- 
gence, technical intelligence, analysis, and intelligence and warning. The major text- 
books for the class are: Christopher Andrews’ For the President’s Eyes Only , and 
Michael Herman’s Intelligence Power in Peace and War. The instructor supplements the 
textbooks with readings from CIA publications, the Cold War International History 
Project, and memoir literature. 

In these two three -hour seminars, the instructor first examines nuclear intelligence in 
the Cold War, and then divides the class to investigate three post-Cold War scenarios 1) 
Recent Russian nuclear weapons testing; 2) the development of nuclear weapons by an 
“outlaw” state; and 3) the threat from a domestic terrorist organization. 

1. Did Russia test a small (3 MT) warhead in the waters off Novaya Zemlya in the 
summer of 1997? Issues: 
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■ The threat of small man-portable WMD; 

■ Intelligence and the arms control process after the collapse of the Soviet Union; 
and 

■ “Loose nukes” (Does the Russian government have control of its nuclear 
weapons?) 

2. What evidence is available that Noith Korea is continuing to develop WMD and the 
capability to deliver them? Issues: 

■ Collection and analysis of information from a very hard target. 

■ How to reach a policy consensus with limited and contradictory intelligence 
information. 

3. Could a domestic terrorist organization build and deploy a biological or genetic 
weapon? Issues: 

■ Intelligence and warning of a domestic terrorism incident; 

■ The operational, legal, and ethical questions of collecting intelligence/ 
counterintelligence information about U.S. citizens. 

Placing the class exercise at the end of the course allows students to pull together the 
major elements of the course, and to prepare a mock national intelligence estimate and a 
professional-level Powerpoint briefing for the instructor and classmates. The seminar/ 
exercise accounts for one -third of a student's final grade. The exercise progresses through 
the following elements. 

Introduction: Cold War Nuclear Intelligence (Time 90-minutes) 

Nuclear intelligence preoccupied the Soviet and American intelligence services from 
the early 1940s to the 1990s. Intelligence from a network of agents in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can nuclear weapons program, as well as analysis of unclassified information, gave Rus- 
sian nuclear scientists a critical head start in building the bomb that made Stalin’s Soviet 
Union the world's second nuclear power. 1 

In understanding the role of intelligence in building the Russian nuclear weapon, stu- 
dents consider several critical themes: 

1. Collection: The NKVD (later the KGB) developed a network of agents in the 
nuclear program, as well as the Departments of State, Treasury, and the Army. Soviet 
tradecraft was highly professional in managing men and women recruited for ideological 
reasons. 2 



1 Allen Weinsteinn and Alexander Vassilev, The Haunted Woods: Soviet Espionage in America — 
The Stalin Era (New York: Random House, 1999), and Joseph Albright and Marcia Kuntel, 

BOMBSHELL: The Secret Story of Ted Hall and America’s Unknown Atomic Spy Conspiracy 
(New York: Times Book, 1997) are the two best recent studies of Russian nuclear intelligence. 
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